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EVANGELIZING THE INEVITABLE 


Men who take the gospel hopefully believe in an inevitable 
future. They do not believe that the world is coming to an end, 
but that it will continue. They see changes constantly impending, 
and with whatever wisdom they can assemble they undertake to 
bring the gospel to bear upon the forces that are making the 
changes. 

They mean to evangelize the inevitable. 1 

Christianity has never been effective when it has endeavored to | 
evangelize forces which are reactionary. It has always centered 
around those persons by whom history is actually being made. The 
current of real history carried Paul away from Antioch and Ephesus 
and other cities that were soon to be only symbols of the past, and 
flung him across the sea into creative history at Rome. When 
Paul came to Rome, Christianity began to evangelize the inevitable. 

So, too, Luther was caught up by the new forces which made 
modern Europe, and carried into these forces the gospel. 

Every man who has been of religious significance in history has 
had an intuitive readiness to throw in his lot with the inevitable 
while it was in the making, and to leaven it with the gospel. 

Our own day calls for similar evangelization. The church must 
win the loyalty of the men who are actually making tomorrow. 


The current of the inevitable future does not run through the 
comfortable folk who want things to stand as they are because it is 
too bothersome or costly to make them better—the complacent 
householders who live where rents are moderate and living expenses 
are still susceptible to the manipulations of thrift. Such persons 


| | 
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individually have their value, but if the church chooses to be a 


purveyor to middle-class comfort and intellectual inertness, it will 
have small influence in the future. 

The line of the inevitable runs through men who control cor- 
porations and are masters of capital, labor unions, men of science, 
social reformers, women’s clubs. Can people of this sort be brought 
to handle the gospel? If they cannot be evangelized, the inevitable 
will come off unevangelized. That will be as serious a matter in 
the United States as it is in Spain or Italy. 

The inevitable future lies in great movements already in opera- 
tion, like socialism, internationalism, the economic struggle, educa- 
tion. These movements are not dependent on the churches for 
their existence. They are bound to continue regardless of the 
church. But if they are to embody Christian principles they must 
be systematically evangelized. 


Its capacity to evangelize the creators of an inevitable future will 
be the real test of Christianity. You cannot measure the truth of 
a teaching by counting its converts or by its loyalty to the letter 
of the Scriptures. There never has been a heresy or a fanaticism 
that has not pleaded a literal interpretation of the Scriptures. Nor 
will Christianity be tested by the ability of religious leaders to appeal 
to masses who do not think and will not think. Demagogism never 
has been a test of truth any more than it has been a test of wisdom. 

The glory of the gospel is the fact that it always has been, is, 
and always will be capable of bringing the power of God into men, 
institutions, and forces that are really making history. 

Nothing is more futile than to try to evangelize ancestors, 
whether they be buried or contemporary. 

If you doubt it, look about and ask yourself whether the type of 
theology which is being so zealously made into obscurant and 
reactionary propaganda can possibly have any constructive influ- 
ence among the men of science, social reform, and international 
outlook who are already at work making the future. 

Men with the future in their souls cannot be won to Jesus 
Christ by praise of a theology that will not work with posterity. 


RELIGION AND THE INTELLECT 


JOHN B. ANDERSON, D.D. 
Professor of English Bible and Ecclesiology in Colgate Theological 
Seminary, Hamilton, New York 


Can a man think and be religious at the same time? To some the question may 
seem preposterous, but certainly not to those who are really trying to think. The effort 
to get intellectual harmony between our faith and the things which we have come to 
believe to be true is one which always tests the capacities of a creative age. In religion 
a little thinking is a dangerous thing. What the world needs just now is the leadership 
of men who think things through, who are not captured by formulas and epigrams, and 
who do not think they have solved spiritual questions when they have produced a new 


theological vocabulary. 


There is abundant reason why, on 
the one hand, the thinker, the man of 
ideas, the man who prides himself upon 
his use of reason, should treat religion, 
not with scant courtesy, or with su- 
percilious arrogance, or with avowed 
hostility, but rather with the most re- 
spectful and sympathetic consideration. 

There is strong reason, on the other 
hand, why the religious man should not 
only admit that the intellect has rights 
in the sphere of religion, but should 
enthusiastically seek for the co-operation 
of religion and the intellect with each 
other, and, for example, should be on 
the alert to utilize any light which history 
or anthropology or psychology or lan- 
guage or physical science may be able to 
shed upon religion. | 

This mutual respect and appreciation 
has not always obtained. There has 
been a day when many non-religious 
men of more or less culture hated reli- 
gion, regarding it, indeed, as the enemy 
of the human race; while religious people 
in general, both leaders and rank and 
file, have often sinned against Him who 


is the Eternal Reason; they have fought 
the scientific spirit and its representa- 
tives; and with a zeal not according to 
knowledge they have vainly attempted 
to halt the onward march of truth. 
There is altogether too much regrettable 
history for Andrew D. White to use in 
his History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom, however much 
his presentation of the case may fail to 
satisfy us. And this unfortunate kind 
of hist ry is still in the making, even 
within our evangelical denominations, 
in this land of public schools and colleges 
and seminaries and universities. 

Human nature being what it is and 
scholars being men of like passions with 
the rest of people, this religious antago- 
nism to scholarship and science has been 
inevitable. It is notorious that learned 
men have often been as narrow and 
bigoted as fanatical religionists; they 
have made many mistakes, although 
their pronouncements had the tone of 


‘infallibility; they have seemed to de- 


spise religious people as ignorant and 
credulous, and with an offensive air of 
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superiority they have swept the board 
clean of religious beliefs. All this has 
irritated many religious persons beyond 
endurance, has put them hopelessly out 
of sympathy with scholarship, and has 
goaded them to denunciation and pas- 
sionate opposition. Especially among 
the older church members and among the 
older ministers there is still suspicion of 
science as it relates to the Bible, and an 
ineradicable and virulent enmity to the 
higher criticism and other forms of 
biblical scholarship. 

For another reason religion has been 
inimical to scientific study. Under cer- 
tain psychological conditions the human 
mind runs to vagaries and absurdities 
as a fertile soil runs to weeds. These 
conditions are awe, fear, love, longing, 
the presence of mystery, intense concern 
over sin and its punishment, curiosity 
about angels and devils and about 
heaven and hell, and the contemplation 
of the spirit world. In this extensive 
field of emotionalism, spiritism, and 
mysticism the more or less untrained 
human mind never fails to revel in all 
manner of theological oddities and 
extravagances. 

But scientific scholarship stands un- 
compromisingly against all eccentricities 
and crudities in religious thought, and on 
this account is exposed to the detestation 
of all whose religious thinking is still 
pre-scientific. There is, however, as 
was said at the outset, good and suffi- 


cient reason for a close and fruitful part- 


nership between the intellectual and the 
religious life. 

Let us, then, first glance at some of 
the reasons why the intellectual man, 
on his side, should welcome this entente 
cordiale between religion and theintellect. 


First and fundamentally, religion is 
constitutional to man. Man in the 
deepest depths of him is incurably reli- 
gious. Religion is a normal element in 
the life of man as a rational being. And 
since religion is normal to a rational 
being, religion in its essence is itself 
rational. But since religion is rational, 
the man of reason, the intellectual man, 
should be sympathetic toward religion; 
nay more, to be consistent the rational- 
ist should himself be the most religious 
of men. 

Further, since religion is constitu- 
tional to man, then it must be necessary 
to the symmetrical and complete de- 
velopment of human personality, and 
equally it must be essential to the per- 
fecting of the powers and to the attain- 
ing of the welfare of the race as a whole. 
Viewed in this light, religion should be 
the object of the earnest inquiry and 
intensest interest to every educated 
man. 

In the second place, if religion is in 
accord with reality, then the religious 
life is obligatory. Religion is a duty, 
and the intellectual man owes this duty as 
much as his most uncultivated brother. 

In the third place, the scientist, the 
scholar, the thinker, should be seriously 
concerned about religion, and especially 
about the possible purification and ele- 
vation of religions, or even the extinction 
of some of them, because religion has 
done much to determine the mental and 
moral and social atmosphere in which all 
thinking has perforce to be done. One 
reason why non-religious men of culture 
have in times past been opposed to the 
church and in some instances to Chris- 
tianity itself is that they believed that 
the church had produced an atmosphere 
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which stifled thought and in which the 
pure light of reason and of science could 
not shine. Many thinking men today, 
men for the most part, however, of a 
lesser breed intellectually, are, to say 
the least, unsympathetic toward reli- 
- gion. They think that creeds and ser- 
mons and most religious books befuddle 
the popular mind, becloud the sunlit 
sky of science, hinder the free circula- 
tion of ideas, and are to a mischievous 
extent reactionary and obstructionist. 

Would it not be a wiser policy for 
these men of light and leading to take a 
broadly intelligent interest in religion, 
and even to enter the religious world 
themselves, and do their best from 
within to transform the intellectual 
quality of the spiritual experience which 
they cannot destroy by criticism and 
which will always powerfully condition 
human thinking ? 

A fourth reason why men of intel- 
lectual culture should be interested in 
religion, and, moreover, should highly 
prize it, is that religion, according to our 
belief, brings men into immediate mysti- 
cal contact with spiritual reality; in 
other words, it gives men a sense of the 
presence of God and fosters a vital 
relation withhim. Religion also intensi- 
fies a man’s consciousness of his own 
spirit and develops his own deeper life. 
This contact with spiritual reality has 
manifold results which are in part intel- 
lectual. The soul’s contact with God 
has given to man a great treasure of 
truth, and in each succeeding epoch 
this religious and ethical truth has been 
newly visioned; has been set in new 
theoretical relations, and has found new 
and important applications through the 


experience of successive individuals 
living under changed conditions. 

In any case, whether there is mystical 
contact with reality or not, all agree 
that religion presents a significant array 
of individual and social phenomena of 
the widest variety for our investiga- 
tion, comparison, evaluation, and correl- 
ation with other human facts and 
interests. 

Furthermore, it should not be for- 
gotten that, especially in Christendom, 
religion has contributed to the intel- 
lectual life an inexhaustible wealth of 


thought, containing great principles, 


‘lofty conceptions, fruitful ideas, all so 


nobly and powerfully expressed that 
they have in a degree beyond all meas- 
ure stimulated the human mind to 
ceaseless and strenuous activity. As 
one instance of the contribution which 
religion has made to the permanent intel- 
lectual possessions of the race, we need 
mention the one word “Bible”— 
Bible, not only a book of practical use 
in the ethical and religious life, but a 
mine of intellectual wealth as well. 
Only a book of supreme thought-value 
could deserve the eloquent tribute. com- 
ing out of the experience of Dr. Joseph 
Parker. 

Speaking on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his ministry in the City 
Temple, he exclaimed, “Five and twenty 
years! and I have not yet begun my 
exposition. Five and twenty years! 
and I am still at Genesis, first chapter, 
first verse. I have preached from every 
text in the Bible, and I have not yet 
begun to preach at all. So great is the 
Book, so manifold the ministry, so all- 
sustaining the Eternal Spirit!’ 


1 W. Adamson, The Life of Joseph Parker, p. 307. (New York: F. H. Revell Co.) 
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In the fifth place, and closely related 
to the foregoing, the world should not 
forget that for over a thousand years in 
Christendom it was religious men who 
were the great thinkers and who kept 
alive the dimly burning torch of learn- 
ing until the days of the Renaissance, 
and who since that time have done their 
fair share toward the education of the 
masses of the people. To cite one in- 
stance of the last-mentioned fact, it is 
said that of the twenty-four American 
colleges founded before the nineteenth 
century all but one were founded by the 
Christian churches. Our public-school 
system has grown up out of educational 
efforts put forth and general cultural 
conditions established by our Christian 
forefathers in the Colonial and later 
periods. 

But not only have Christian men per- 
formed incalculable toil in their efforts 
to understand and systematize and pro- 
claim religious ideas, and also in their 
endeavor to promote popular education; 
they have also suffered and died, men 
and women, countless hosts of them— 
have died, partly for ideas, for principles, 
for moral and religious beliefs. Luther 
at the Diet of Worms, besides speaking 
for himself, is a monumental symbol of 
the loyalty of the religious spirit to its 
great ideas: “Here I stand. I can do 
no other. God help me. Amen.” 

Having now reviewed some of the 
reasons why the intellectual man should 
be respectful and sympathetic toward 
religion, and, indeed, should be a reli- 
gious man himself, let us now look at 
the converse and consider why the intel- 
lect should be highly esteemed by reli- 


gious people. 
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Notwithstanding the oft-cited but 
wholly misunderstood attitude of the 
apostle Paul, it should go without saying 
that. Christians should yield an honorable 
place to the intellect. Are we not the 
followers of Him who declared, “I am 
the light of the world” and “I am the 
truth”? As a matter of fact, the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that neither the 
Old nor the New Testament discredits 
the human reason in relation to religious 
thought, but rather exalts it. 

What, then, are some of the reasons 
why religious people should welcome the 
work of the human mind in the realm 
of religious thought, and should seek for 
the closest possible relation between 
religion and thought, religion and 
science, religion and scholarship, reli- 
gion and education ? 

First and fundamentally, the intel- 
lect functions in every religious expe- 
rience. For such an experience, however 
predominantly emotional or volitional 
it may be, has a thought-element in it; 
it is an experience, not of a part, but of 
the whole of the personality. Imagi- 
nation, for example, is a phase of intel- 
lectual activity; but a very little 
reflection shows what a large place 
imagination has in all our communion 
with the invisible Deity and in our 
attempts to realize the existence and 
presence of invisible spirits, both em- 
bodied and disembodied. Furthermore, 
it is by the power of the imagination 
that the long past, which figures promi- 
nently in religion, has to be recon- 
structed, and it is by that same power 
that we project ourselves forward with 
fervent hope and triumphant anticipa- 
tions into the endless ages of the future. 


Particularly in the misuse of I Cor. 1: 20-25; 2:1-5 
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In view of the fact, then, that reli- 
gious experience is partially and im- 
portantly an intellectual experience, the 
religious man, if wise, will be zealous in 
the informing and the training and the 
use of the mind. ; 

In the second place, just as the 
rationalist should be religious because 
religion is rational, for the same rea- 
son the religious man should be pre- 
eminently rational. None more than he 
should recognize the value and the rights 
of reason. For the Christian to cham- 
pion ignorance and unreason is incon- 
sistent. For religious men to assail the 
legitimate functioning of the intellect 
in the sphere of religious thought is to be 
disloyal to religion itself (for religion is 
rational) and in its tendency is suicidal. 
The attacks of religious people upon 
science and scholarship and education, 
in so far as those attacks spring from 
prejudice or passion, and are not based 
upon reason, have reacted and cannot 
but react harmfully upon the religious 
interests of mankind. The ideally reli- 
gious man would be completely a child 
of God, who is the Infinite Reason; such 
a man therefore would be rational in his 
attitude toward all phases of his expe- 
rience, his religious experience along 
with therest. Lyman Abbott’s position, 
which he took as a young man preparing 
for the ministry, was from this stand- 
point asoundone. He says, “Talso laid 
out for myself a course in theology. I 
desired to hold the New England faith 
of my ancestors, but I could not and 
would not accept their faith unless I 
knew reasons which justified its accept- 
ance.” Every theologian, every min- 


ister, every Christian, should in this 
sense be a rationalist. Did not Paul 
say, “Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may 
know how ye ought to answer every 
man” ?? And did not Peter say, “Being 
ready always to give answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason concern- 
ing the hope that is in you”’ ?3 

This is not said to the discrediting of 
faith. Ideally viewed, reason and faith 
are natural and normal and necessary. 
In the conduct of life we are employ- 
ing reason continually, but it is none the 
less true that we live by faith—faith 
in the sense of trusting the judgment and 
good-will of others; for without faith 
personal relationships could not exist, 
business could not be conducted, social 
life would be an impossibility. In reli- 
gion, likewise, and in religious thought 
faith is indispensable. We accept some 
things upon the authority of others 
before we can use or trust our own logic 
or before we have opportunity to dis- 
cover them ourselves. But when we 
become full grown, to use Paul’s term, 
we must as rational beings know why 
we accept that religious authority, be 
it the authority of the church, or of the 
Bible, or of the Christian consciousness, 
or of any other conceivable kind. Our 
faith in the authority must be a reason- 
able faith; our faith in others must 
have a rational foundation. Other- 
wise it is, at its best, the faith of a child, 
i.e., the faith of an immature mind; 
and, at its worst, it is credulity, super- 
stition, fanaticism. 

In the third place, the intellect should 
be welcomed to an important place in 


1 Lyman Abbott, Reminiscences, p. 58. (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915.) 


2Col. 4:6. 


3T Pet. 3:15. 
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the religious life because of the value to 
religion of correct and clear and complete 
thinking. 

But at this point we must not be 
undiscriminating. For not only is it 
possible to overemphasize theimportance 
of minor ideas, but this undue emphasis 
has actually been a chief cause of sec- 
tarian divisions, and has brought reli- 
gion and especially denominationalism 
into disrepute with many men of broad 
thinking or of large affairs. In view of 
this fact the leading denominations are 
beginning to feel that they need to 
take stock again of their ideas and 
practices and classify them according 
to their respective value, that is to 
say, according to their utility, and see 
what the practical results for denomi- 
nationalism and for Christian unity 
may be. 

Now, while it is worth while to make 
this discrimination, it yet remains true 
that a man’s religious experience is 
largely determined by his religious con- 
ceptions. As Dr. Rashdall says: 


If there is one thing which the study of 
religious psychology testifies to, it is the 
fact that the character of the religious 
experience (though there may be certain 
common elements in it) varies very widely 
with the character of the theoretical belief 
with which it is associated..... The 
Buddhist’s religious experiences are not 
possible to those who hold the Christian’s 
view of the Universe; the Christian’s reli- 
gious experiences are not possible to one 
who holds the Buddhist’s theory of the 
Universe. You cannot have an experience 
of communion with a living Being when 
you disbelieve in the existence of such a 
Being. 


Our religious ideas determine our reli- 
gious experience in so far as they become 
operative in our case. The hyper- 
Calvinist will not take part in the foreign 
missionary enterprise or in any evangel- 
istic work. Owing in part to incorrect 
or inadequate conceptions of Christian 
benevolence, the missionary funds of 
most denominations come far short of the 
world-wide opportunity for service on 
the part of the Christian church. One 
more illustration: “If I steadily remem- 
ber who I am, it will assuredly trans- 
figure ‘what Iam.’ I lose the sense of 
my high kinship, and then I am quite 
content to be ‘sent into the fields to 
feed swine.’ ”? 

In the fourth place, religious people 
should be thinking people, because for 
the sake of influence it is important to 
live in closest touch with our own times. 
To influence the age, we must keep at 
least abreast of the age. Fossils cannot 
influence living species. 

Now the world of thought is a living 
world, and because it is a living world 
it is a changing world. In seventeenth- 
century England bribery for votes was 
a recognized political usage; pardons 
could be bought at court and brokers 
in pardons had a profitable business; 
persecution for religious belief and prac- 
tice was a matter of course. William 
Penn implored the House of Commons 
to enact a law for the toleration of the 
Quakers, but his eloquence was in vain. 
Who can realize the greatness of the 
change in English thought in these 
respects ? 

Think of how the thought of the 
Christian world has changed in regard 


t Hastings Rashdall, Philosophy and Religion, p. 114. (New York: Scribner, 1910.) 
2 J. H. Jowett, My Daily Meditation for the Circling Year, p. 185. (New York: F. H. Revell Co.) 
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to the Sabbath, and in respect to creeds, 
and to denominationalism. What enor- 
mous changes have taken place in 
thought concerning temperance, child 
labor, the functions of woman, edu- 
cation, penology, democracy, and so- 
cial service. Recall the immeasurably 
great change wrought by the theory of 
evolution. 

Consider just one illustration from 
the relation of physical science to 
religion: 

In 1836 Philip Duncan, the Curator of 
. ... the Museum [at Oxford] explaining 
in his catalogue the arrangement of his 
specimens, wrote, “‘The first division pro- 
poses to familiarize the eye to those rela- 
tions of all natural objects which form the 
basis of the argument in Dr. Paley’s 
Natural Theology.” 

In the Times [London] of May 17, 1903, 
Professor Ray Lankester quoted Lord Kel- 
vin’s statement, “That, though inorganic 
phenomena do not do so, yet the phenomena 
of such living things as a sprig of moss, 
a microbe, a living animal—looked at and 
considered as matters of scientific investi- 
gation —compel us to conclude that there is 
scientific reason for believing in the exist- 
ence of a creative and directive power.” 
The ghost of Paley would shudder to think 
that such a statement should ever be neces- 
a It seemed incredible that the 
difference of attitude of these two state- 
ments could have been made almost within 
the little span of one man’s life. 


These examples may suffice to impress 
upon us anew the changing character 
of the world of thought with which 
we religious people have to do. We too 
must think; we must be well-informed 
if our religion is to be the supreme influ- 
ence in the world that it ought to be. 


Not that we should agree with all the 
changes in human thought; but we must 
know what those changes are in order 
to deal with them intelligently, and in 
order to render to the people of our own 
times the largest possible service. 

A fifth reason why religious people 
should be deeply interested in the intel- 
lectual life is that the intellect, being 
a part of man, is both to be saved and 
to be consecrated. This is significant 
for the individual; it is nothing less than 
a matter of life and death for society. 

The intellectual life is part of the life 
of the world; in that life thinking plays 
a tremendous réle. Consequently it is 
all-important that the world’s thinking 
be Christianized. Without Christian- 
ity (the highest type of religion) thinking 
of an advanced sort is fraught with un- 
speakable peril to the human race. 
The world in all phases of its complex 
life needs the Christian ethic. Scientific 
knowledge and the practical applications 
of modern discovery and invention need 
to be under the beneficent and righteous 
control of pure religion. If the religion 
of the New Testament had been in con- 
trol of the intellectual life of the whole 
world during the last fifty years, the 
Great War would have been impossible. 
As present world-conditions prove, a 


non-religious and an irreligious intel-— 


lectuality is a danger than which none 
can hardly be greater. Better have no 
advanced intellectual life at all, better 
have no triumphs of modern science, if 
we cannot have the influence of some 
pure and potent religion sovereign over 
all. 
In the sixth place and finally, reli- 
gious people should be well-informed 


t Hugh de Selincourt, Oxford from Within, pp. 153 f. (London: Chatto & Windus, 1910.) 
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respecting the bearing of intellectual life 
upon religion and should take a broadly 
intelligent and cordially sympathetic 
attitude toward intellectual and edu- 
cational interests in view of the measure- 
less influence which intellectual workers, 
whether. religious or not, have had upon 
religious thought and life. The great 
investigators and thinkers in the various 
departments of scholarship have exerted 
an influence upon religious thought 
which has been nothing less than revolu- 
tionary. For it is through these men 
and their influence, extending far beyond 
their own particular fields of study, that 
the scientific method and the scientific 
spirit have invaded and captured the 
whole realm of research and thought in 
regard to religion. Religious study has 
irrevocably become scientific study. 
And no man can yet foresee the final 
outcome of scientific work in the sphere 
of religion. 

For the sake of religion and for the 
sake of the intellectual life and for the 
sake of the practical needs of humanity 
Christians should long to see the great 
leaders of science and of thought in each 
succeeding generation enlisted under the 
standard of religion and especially of the 
Christian religion. Religion and human 
life on its higher planes would have 
gained immensely if Darwin and Tyndal 
and Huxley and Spencer and other 
influential intellectual leaders had been 
devout and earnest Christians. 

To ignore or discount the influence of 
such men in molding opinion and affect- 
ing the religious atmosphere is like the 
ostrich hiding his head in the sand. 
Think of the influence of Thomas 
Carlyle, to whose genius more than to 
any other personal source some attribute 
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the intellectual and spiritual activity of 
his generation. Think of the influence 
of Emerson, penetrating and pervading 
the whole religious world. Significant 
of this is the story Moncure D. Conway 
tells of a chance meeting of Henry Ward 
Beecher with Emerson in the dining- 
room of a hotel. ‘Mr. Emerson,” said 
Beecher, “do you think a man eating 
these meats could tell what grasses the 
animalsfedon?” “No,” said Emerson. 
“T’m glad to hear it; for I’ve been feed- 
ing on you a long time, and I’m glad 
my people don’t know it.’ 

And what was true of Emerson’s 
influence over Beecher has been true 
of his influence over thousands of preach- 
ers and writers and through them over 
the masses of the people. The famous 
Father Taylor in Boston said: “It may 
be that Emerson is going to hell, but of 
one thing I am certain: he will change ~ 
the climate there and emigration will 
set that way.” At any rate, in this 
world a strong current of emigration 
has set that way. 

With full and grateful recognition of 
the fine influence of Emerson upon the 
higher life, it seems to the present writer 
that the world lost a great deal by his 
being intensely antipathetic to the his- 
toric Christian faith. The world needs 
to have its great leaders in science and 
in philosophy and in literature and in 
education and in statesmanship and in 
business avowed and earnest Christian 
men. 

To this end it is not enough that 
Christians be sincere and earnest and 
practical in their religious life. We 
must also be pre-eminent for the correct- 
ness of our attitude toward all matters, 
interests, endeavors, and pursuits in- 
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tellectual. Our reputation in the world 
of scientific research, scholarly investi- 
gation, and reasoned thought should be 
that none can surpass us in our respect 
for facts, in our reverence for reason, 
in our sympathy with science, in our 
determination at all costs to know and 
propagate the truth. 

It is a lamentable fact that we Chris- 
tians collectively have a far different 
reputation. We are not lauded to the 
skies because of our attitude toward 
facts; we are not respected because of 
our possession of the scientific spirit and 
zealous use of the scientific method; we 
are not well known for our breadth of 
intellectual sympathy or even for mere 
fairness toward those who differ from 
our conclusions; we are by no means 
renowned for our appeal to reason. Of 
course there are numerous individual 
exceptions; nevertheless this is the 
low reputation which the church as 
a whole and which many of its spokes- 
men bear in the eyes of the intellectual 
world. 

Sad to say, there is not a little justi- 
fication for this estimate of the Christian 
church, and we should earnestly desire 
to deserve a very different judgment 
concerning us. In so far as it may be 
true of our ministers and of the members 
of our churches, it should be true in an 
ever-diminishing degree that, in our 
jealousy for the precious interests of 
religion, we fear any kind of knowledge, 
that we are nervous about the results of 
investigation in any field of research, 
that we are clamorous against the great 
names and achievements in the history 
of science, that with the eyes of the 
understanding only partly open we 
blink like owls at the brightness of the 
light of the new day, and that, however 


valid and valuable our religious expe- 
rience may be, our information about 
the history and varieties of religion and 
our intellectual comprehension of religion 
is on a low level. 

Rather we should, so far as it is at 
present lacking, experience a new intel- 
lectual birth; we should discard the 
faults that discredit us in the eyes of 
non-religious thinking men, such as our 
narrow inductions, our proneness to 
war about mere words, our at times 
dogmatic blindness to the plain facts of 
life, our tactlessness in dealing with the 
spirit of the age in which we have to 
work if we work at all, and our bigoted 
ignoring of the fact that all thinking is 
a social as well as an individual product. 
These faults are of course human and 
not confined to the church of Christ; 
but none should be so eager as the dis- 
ciples of Him who is the Truth to rid 
themselves of this incubus of hampering 
and disfiguring intellectual vices and 
instead to put on the beautiful garments 
of intellectual righteousness. 

We are commanded to love the Lord 
our God with all our minds. In this 
spirit we should cordially clasp the hand 
of science and gladly welcome it as a 
“fellow-worker with the truth,” and 
therefore as a useful handmaid to reli- 
gion. Christianity should take as one 
of its best-loved watchwords the cry of 
the dying Goethe, “More light! More 
light!” As religious men we should 
stand for the rights of the intellect, for 
the activity of scholarship, for the pro- 
motion of education, for the diffusion 
of knowledge; and, on the other hand, 
as intellectual men we should emphasize 
the value, exhibit the glory, feel and 
impart the power of an ethical and 
spiritual religion. 
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RIVAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


I. CATHOLICISM 


GEORGE CROSS, PH.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, New York 


Christianity is the name commonly given to the religion that came into existence 
through the career of Jesus of Nazareth and professedly preserves his character to this 
day. Christianity is a religion; that is, the name stands for a way in which men seek 
unitedly to come into communion with the eternal and invisible, a way in which they 
attempt to enter into happy relations with the Supreme Being. Itis a historical religion; 
that is, it had its beginnings at a definite period of human life in this world and the 
course of its progress from age to age is traceable. It is a religion whose votaries aim at 
honoring the worth of him from whom it sprang by calling themselves by a name that 
designates his supreme place among men—Christ, Anointed of God, Sent of Heaven, 
King of their hearts—Christians, Christ-ones. 

When the historian unfolds before our eyes the manner in which this mighty s piritual 
movement has spread throughout the world and continued through the centuries, our 
attention is transfixed and our thought is challenged. What is it? What does it 
mean? Its phenomena are so vast and so varied and its followers have differed so 
much among themselves that at times one is tempted to say that there is often little or 
nothing more than the name in common. Yet even the possession of a common name 
is significant. The name may supply the clue to the true interpretation of its character. 
At any rate, for the intelligent man the attempt to interpret it is inevitable. 

The interpretation of Christianity is not exclusively the work of the scholar and 
philosopher. For the home of this religion has not been mainly in the highplaces of 
human life but more especially in the lives of the common people. They have given the 
most abundant interpretation of it. The conscious interpretation of it by the profes- 
sional thinker is dependent on the popular, half-involuntary, half-conscious inter- 
pretation that is offered in the ways of the masses of believers—their spontaneous religious 
speech, acts of worship, songs, prayers, modes of conduct, customs of assembly, and 
methods of organization. The thinker must try to account for these things. 

The interpretations of Christianity that have appeared are numerous. In our 
survey it will be necessary to pass by many that are of only minor interest and limit our 
study to the great outstanding types. We shall select five—Catholicism, Mysticism, 
Protestantism, Rationalism, and Evangelicism. These overlap and mingle, of course, 
but they are sufficiently distinct to stand apart in our study. 


It is always hazardous for one who a disadvantage compared with a member 
does not accept a place within a given of that communion. In the case of 
religious communion to attempt a char- Catholicism the disadvantage is negli- 
acterization of it. He seems to be at gible, because the complex of forces and 
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events comprised within it covers a 
period of eighteen centuries and affects 
vast areas of the earth and countless 
millions of people. On the other hand, 
the interpreter who has personally felt 
the impact of the religious power that 
is resident in Catholicism but does not 
feel any compulsion to justify its claims 
has a distinct advantage. 

The word “catholic” is from the 
Greek and means universal. Its em- 
ployment as a designation of a Christian 
communion seems to have occurred for 
the first time in the second century of the 
Christian era. The Christian gospel 
had been preached widely in the Roman 
Empire and beyond, with the result that 
many local religious associations had 
been formed under the Christian name 
but differing so widely in the traditions, 
customs, and doctrines they held that 
there was danger lest the new faith be 
shipwrecked in the storm of general reli- 
gious confusion. Many there were who 
strove to hold to the original, simple, but 
picturesque message of the early Jew- 
ish preachers. Others welcomed the 
new faith as furnishing older popular 
faiths with a higher meaning and sought 
for a philosophic comprehension of it. 
Others, again, tried a middle way. 
Controversy and division multiplied. 
There was danger lest the gospel be lost 
in a medley of realities, speculations, 
fancies, and superstitions. It was 
amid these circumstances that, under 
the leadership of such men as Ignatius 
of Antioch and Irenaeus of Lyons, an 
effort was put forth to stem the tendency 
toward disintegration by laying down 
a few broad statements purporting to be 
the invariable tradition held by the true 
churches the world over and constituting 


the apostolic standard of truth. In this 
respect, they said, the churches were all 
at one; in fact, they were one church. 
This one church—the church catholic— 
was alone the true church. Differences, 
therefore, came from without. Uni- 
versalism was set up against individual- 
ism, authority against speculation and 
discovery, law against freedom. This 
is the beginning of Catholicism. 
During these eighteen centuries 
Catholicism has passed through three 
main stages of development. In those 
early times, when its main strength lay 
in the regions adjacent to the Eastern 
Mediterranean, where the Greek lan- 
guage was the principal medium for the 
exchange of ideas and Greek-speaking 
Christians were the principal leaders in 
the thought and action of Christendom, 
there grew up the Eastern, or Greek, 
church, so called, with its cultiva- 
tion of “mysteries,” its profound meta- 
physical speculations, its great creeds, 
and its episcopal organization. Later, 
when the faith spread through Western 
Europe, and its center of gravity was 
found at Rome, the custom of the Roman 
church became the standard for the 
West, and in the work of reducing the 
new threatening chaos to order there 
grew up the great mediaeval system of 
ecclesiastical administration with its 
headquarters in the “Eternal City” 
and its agents in every political center 
and every public place. Here stood the 
Western, or Roman, church over against 
the Eastern, or Greek, church, with a 
deep cleavage between them. Finally, 
when the free national, industrial, com- 
mercial, intellectual, moral, and religious 
forces that had been kept for a time in 
subjection by the Roman church got 
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beyond control and in Protestantism 
found a larger life outside the Church of 
Rome, she found herself mainly occupied 
in retaining the allegiance of those who 
still remained within her communion and 
in resisting Protestant attacks. Then 
appeared the reactionary, conservative, 
anti-modernist papal church of the 
present. Thus Catholicism has passed 
through three great stages. The schism 
between East and West made two mu- 
tually antagonistic churches, both of 
which, nevertheless, claimed to be 
Catholic. Then the Protestant revolu- 
tion brought into existence many anti- 
Catholic Christian bodies that have 
disputed successfully with her the sover- 
eignty of the Western world. Catholi- 
cism and universality have long since 
ceased to be synonyms. Catholicism is 
now the name of a sect. 

Notwithstanding the wide differences 
that have appeared within Catholicism 
during these many centuries, there still 
remains a link of identity uniting the 
past and the present, and the most 
striking characteristics of Catholicism 
from the beginning remain. In dis- 
covering these we must remember that, 
while there is much of keen invention 
in Catholicism, the system is not so 
much an invention as a growth. For 
convenience let us consider it in its four 
main aspects—as a type of piety or reli- 
gious life, as a form of morality or con- 
duct, as an institutional system or 
church, and as a philosophy or body of 
doctrine. 


1. Catholicism as a Type of 
Religious Life 


In this study we shall beware of 
drawing our inferences mainly from 


official acts and pronouncements, but 
we shall remember that the heart of 
Catholicism, like every other kind of 
religion, is found in the minds of the 
multitudes of its common people. Its 
rites and ceremonies, its rules and regu- 
lations for action, its great institutions, 
and its doctrines have come into being 
in response to real or imagined popular 
needs or demands. What, then, is the 
kind of piety that is cultivated among 
the Catholic masses ? 

Observe, at the outset, the attention 
that is paid to worship. There are its 
places of worship, all constructed, as far 
as possible, with a view to arousing 
and cultivating certain emotions—its 
churches, basilicas, and cathedrals 
erected on eminences or other con- 
spicuous sites, with lofty towers and 
spires pointing heavenward, with mas- 
sive walls and lordly pillars, with 
spacious assembly rooms, long-drawn 
aisles, high ceilings, and softly dimmed 
light, with their far-off, railed-in altars, 
burning candles, and floating incense. 
All these have a meaning that cannot 
be set forth in mathematics or the 
formulas of science or in the terms of 
common utilitarian purposes, for they 
tell of movements of the secret soul 
within the man. 

There are its objects of worship. 
They are many, as in polytheism and 
idolatry, but with a difference. Fore- 
most and above all they worship God 
as one God but in three persons—what- 
ever those words may mean—Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. This is the highest 
kind of worship, known as Jatria, which 
we may translate “adoration,” and is 
offered to God alone. In this worship 
there is no familiarity, but that deep 
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submission and silence of the spirit as 
it views as from afar the Incompre- 
hensible and Infinite who cannot be 
known in himself but only in his persons 
or the manifestations of his essence. 
Lower than this worship is dulia, or the 
service and veneration which may be 
rendered to those lower beings whom 
God has signally honored and through 
whom he manifests a portion of his 
glories. First of these is the Virgin 
Mary, who receives hyperdulia, or the 
higher veneration given to those who are 
only less than the divine. Saints, or 
holy men and women, in great number 
are objects of this lower worship and 
through them both prayer and praise 
are offered to God. When the heart, 
depressed with its sense of sin, fears to 
enter into the divine presence, it turns 
to those who have sinned as we have 
and yet have been purified, and impor- 
tunes their intercessions with God. The 
demand for these mediators is constant 
in Catholicism, for it seems that with- 
out them there is a lack of the sense of 
the mercy of God. New saints are being 
canonized from time to time, altars and 
shrines are being erected to them where 
their votaries may find the blessing of 
fellowship with them and their help. 
From this step easily follows the conse- 
cration of holy places, holy articles, and 
holy relics which tend to awaken the 
pious feelings of the Catholic votary and 
to assure him of the divine favor. 

In keeping with these are the modes 
of worship. In order to excite the 
appropriate emotions, statues or shrines 
are erected in honor of the Savior and 
great saints, and before these the devotee 
prostrates himself or presents his offer- 
ings in order to find favor and peace. 


Pictures are suspended in places of de- 
votion, representing the deeds or suffer- 
ings of Jesus or Mary or other hallowed 
persons, and by gazing upon these the 
desired benefit is obtained. A similar 
effect is produced by looking upon or 
touching the relics of saints and martyrs. 
Or, without the use of a material image, 
the soul may be excited to high impulse 
by meditating on the happiness of the 
blest in paradise or the miseries of the 
wicked in hell or of those whose crimes 
are to be expiated in purgatory. Again, 
a series of devotional acts may be pre- 
scribed, such as the repetition of a 
prayer many times in succession, per- 
haps with the help of beads to keep the 
count. But chief of all the methods of 
arousing the spirit of devotion is the 
performance of sacraments. These can- 
not be spoken of here in detail, but 
mention may be made particularly of 
the sacrament of the Eucharist with its 
culmination in the Mass. The supreme 
miracle is witnessed by the beholder 
when he sees the Host elevated before 
God as the sublimest act of self-sacrifice 
and devotion and feels that in it Christ 
is being still offered to God and the offer- 
ing is accepted. So long as the sacrifice 
of the Mass is continued, so long is the 
soul for whom it is offered in the way of 
salvation. It is quite in keeping with 
this practice that crucifixes are dis- 
tributed among the people in order that 
the remembrance of the suffering of 
Christ for them may stir their hearts to 
love and gratitude. 

It is characteristic of the Catholic 
worship that the human and the divine 
are conceived as brought together, not 
in a natural way—for they are not 
conceived as naturally one—but in a 
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supernatural way. The philosophy which 
underlies and supports this view will be 
referred to later. Meanwhile this out- 
standing feature of Catholicism is to be 
kept in mind. In keeping with this the 
emotions characteristic of Catholic piety 
fall into two main classes, namely, those 
connected with the idea of the divine 
and those connected with the idea of the 
human. When the human and the di- 
vine are conceived as united, as in Christ, 
there is excited the feeling of tender 
sympathy and compassion. The human 
career of Jesus abounds in events that 
invite the worshiper to try to imitate 
his deeds and repeat in himself the very 
emotions that Jesus felt, even in his 
agonies connected with the crucifixion. 
Here, however, the divine in the human 
is what gives sanctity to the experiences 
of the sufferer and makes them valuable 
for men. The worshiper is willing to 
go the way of the cross with Jesus and 
share his sufferings. Thus the suffer- 
ing Redeemer God becomes the center 
of devotion: 
O sacred Head now wounded, with grief 
and shame weighed down, 
Now scornfully surrounded with thorns, 
thy only crown! 
O sacred Head, what glory, what bliss till 
now was thine! 
Yet, though despised and gory, I joy to call 
thee mine. 


The unity with Jesus which the Catholic 
seeks is an emotional unity. 

When the divine is regarded as sepa- 
rated from the human it creates the 
feeling of awe or fear and foreboding. 
Thus even Jesus Christ becomes a dread 
judge whose sentence is feared and whom 
the worshiper seeks to placate through 
the intercessions of Mary and the saints. 


If God is adored as Father, he is not so 
much the Father ‘of men as the First 
Person of the Holy Trinity, the Father 
of the Son, unknown to any but through 
the Son, and too far away for comfort to 
flow from the thought of him. The 
Holy Spirit is not so much a joyful 
presence in the soul as the mysterious 
inspirer and renewer, also beyond and 
away. 

The contemplation of human nature 
apart from the divine excites emotions 
of unhappiness, self-contempt, or revul- 
sion. It is the opposite of the divine, 
whether, as in the Eastern church, it be 
viewed as the finite, ignorant, erring, and’ 
perishable over against the infinitude, 
omniscience, holiness, and immortality 
of God; or whether, as in the Western 
church, it be viewed more particularly 
as the disobedient, selfish, impure, and 
guilty transgressor of the divine law. 
Consequently the Catholic feels that 
human nature is to be repressed and 
humiliated, and he may resort to the 
wearing of filthy garments and the neg- 
lect or the affliction of his body so as to 
reduce it to subjection to the spirit. 
Whatever human nature may have been 
at the creation, it is now fallen and cor- 
rupt, and ought to be despised in the 
presence of the divine. 

Thus the Catholic emotional expe- 
rience oscillates between two poles, the 
sublime contemplation of Deity far 
removed from men and their ways, pro- 
ducing both a longing after God and a 
shrinking from his presence, and the 
dissatisfaction and disgust produced by 
the consciousness of human weakness 
and sin—fitting anticipations of the 
vision of heaven and hell in a world to 
come. This emotional contrast is both 
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the strength and the weakness of Catholi- 
cism—its strength, because it begets in 
some those all-consuming aspirations 
which enable them to endure the great- 
est privations and to reach the highest 
achievements in the way of mental 
concentration; its weakness, in that the 
constant uncertainty and vacillation 
prevent the power of initiative from 
making itself supreme in the life, but 
leave men ready tools for the purposes 
of others. 

What, then, is the character of 
Catholic hopes and aspirations? The 
deep sense of the reality of another 
world, unseen by man and separated 
from this world by a veil that no natural 
power of human vision can pierce—a 
world whose reality is the opposite of 
this world, whose worth is infinite and 
eternal in contrast with the fleeting and 
delusive character of the things in this 
present world—issues in the desire and 
hope of receiving here and now some 
token or sign from that world, some 
gift of good that more than makes up 
for the loss of all things here. Hence the 
cherishing of belief in voices, visions, 
dreams, apparitions, signs, and omens 
coming from the better world into ours. 
But the inevitable disappointments that 
must weaken these aspirations lead to a 
seeking for some tangible or visible in- 
strument or vehicle for the transmission 
of the heavenly gifts, and, consequently, 
there arises a superstitious regard for 
certain places, articles, outward acts, 
days, or seasons that carry with them 
some secret and mysterious blessing. 
High spirituality and a low materialism 
are ill-matched companions, but they 
are commonly found side by side in the 
Catholic type of religion. 


2. Catholicism as a Type of Morality 
or a Form of Conduct 


The dualism that is characteristic of 
the religious spirit of Catholicism reap- 
pears in its morality, and naturally so, 
since morality at its highest is true reli- 
gion. As in Catholic piety there is seen 
the union of high spiritualistic devotion 
and a crass materialistic worship, so also 
in its morality, alongside of exclusive 
devotion to the aims that spring out of 
the sense of the supreme worth of the 
invisible world, there is a place for a low 
compromise with sordidness and sen- 
suality. There is room for both the 
ascetic and for the worldling. 

In order to understand Catholic 
morality we must first apprehend its 
ideal of life. It is suggested by such 
scriptures as the following: “Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures on earth . 
but lay up for yourselves mensene | in 
heaven.” “Be not anxious for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall 
drink, nor yet for your body what ye 
shall put on.” “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness.” 
“Tf any man would come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me. For whosoever would 
save his life shall lose it and whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake shall find 
it.” “And everyone that hath left 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or children, or lands for my 
sake shall receive a hundred fold and 
shall inherit eternal life.” “Flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God, neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption. .... For this corrupti- 
ble must put on incorruption and this 
mortal must put on immortality. 
But when this corruptible shall have 
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put on incorruption and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall be 
brought to pass the saying, Death is 
swallowed up in victory.” “If ye live 
after the flesh ye must die, but if by the 
Spirit ye put to death the deeds of the 
body ye shall live.” “Set your minds on 
things above, not on things on the 
earth.” Ever before the high Catholic 
imagination there floats the image of 
“the city that hath the foundations 
whose builder and maker is God,” the 
city that is lightened by the glory of 
God and into which “there shall in no 
wise enter anything unclean.” The 
Catholic “saints” are the men and 
women who have abandoned everything 
for this higher state into which they 
hope to come. 

There can be little doubt that it 
was the sufferings, and especially the 
martyrdoms, of the early generations of 
Christians that gave this ideal its pre- 
eminence. Great was the exercise of 
soul through which those devoted people 
succeeded in holding fast to their faith 
in the presence of some awful form of 
death. The highest exercise of faith 
seemed to appear in the act of renoun- 
cing life itself. Thus the martyr became 
the ideal Christian. The strain and 
excitement of those days led to the semi- 
worship of martyrs and the veneration 
of their relics. Paganism and Chris- 
tianity were fused. Other-worldliness 
became the characteristic Christian vir- 
tue and it was especially manifested in 
the grace of renunciation. When times 
of great prosperity came to the Christian 
community and the growth of worldli- 
ness became a source of alarm to the 
purer spirits, there was in consequence 
an artificial attempt to preserve the 


martyr ideal and to fulfil it even when 
there was no persecution of men to the 
death. Where suffering was not com- 
pulsorily forced upon them from without, 
it might nevertheless be enforced from 
within. The value of voluntary suffer- 
ing was exalted and salvation was made 
dependent upon it. 

Naturally, therefore, the suffering 
Savior became the example of the high- 
est morality. His renunciation of his 
heavenly glory, his renunciation of the 
goods of earth, his want even of a place 
to lay his head, his renunciation of 
natural kinships, and, finally, his renun- 
ciation, on the cross of shame, of his 
own pure life involved a demand upon 
all his followers that they also should 
suffer voluntarily—for so did he. The 
mediaeval Christ was the Divine Sufferer 
and the mediaeval Christian was he 
who suffered with him and for him. 
Suffering was glorified. The merito- 
riousness of voluntary suffering and the 
cleansing power of penitential suffering 
became axioms of mediaeval ethics. 

The life of the ancient hermit became 
the real model. Retirement from the 
world, abandonment of its pleasures 
and sins were marks of the highest 
morality. To attain to them human 
society itself might have to be discarded 
on account of its contaminating influ- 
ences. The monk (the one who lives 
alone) became the typical Christian. 
Hence the clergy, as holy men, were 
obliged to adopt the monastic ideal. 
The regular clergy laid down the law 
for the secular clergy. But the secular 
clergy met a double temptation, for 
while they had to contend with the inner 
impulse that wars against the soul, they 
had the additional inducements to evil 
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that come from without. Hence the 
sternness of the discipline to which 
they were subjected. A large part of 
the history of the internal affairs of the 
mediaeval church is the story of the 
effort to carry this policy into effect 
despite the pleadings or recalcitrancy 
of human nature in the priests. They 
were compelled formally to renounce the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. In the 
course of the long and bitter struggle 
that the imposition of this injunction 
involved, the emphasis naturally fell 
upon the negative side, and from the 
eyes of busy men whose hands were 
full of ecclesiastical politics the vision 
of the heavenly world almost dis- 
appeared. 

Renunciation, therefore, is the pre- 
eminent Catholic virtue. It has three 
principal forms, according as the natural 
world, human flesh, or the lordship of 
Satan may be in mind—poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience. This trinity of 
virtues is one and inseparable. They 
are all incumbent on both sexes—for 
alongside the monk had long since 
appeared the nun, a competitor with 
him for the heavenly reward. They are 
incumbent on all, but not in equal 
degree, for there are some frail members 
of humanity who can adopt the ideal 
only in part. Those who come short 
of the full requirement shall have a lower 
place at the time of the heavenly reward. 

The vow of poverty is a judgment 
passed on the striving for earthly wealth 
and power and the clamor for worldly 
honor. Personal possessions are re- 
nounced and, like the birds of the sky, 
man’s dependence is placed on the gifts 
of providence and human charity. The 
monk, with his shoeless feet and his 


begging-bowl, is the emblem of this 
virtue. Poverty of dress and dwelling 
reveals his poverty of spirit. His is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The mediaeval 
church had the good sense to perceive 
that this could not be demanded of all 
and met the weak half-way by accepting 
a partial renunciation of goods in the 
form of gifts to the church, or a limited 
asceticism in the observance of fasts 
and holy seasons, or a performance of 
penances for errors and misdeeds, or 
some worthy deed in support of the 
church’s enterprises. Those things would 
put them in partial possession of the 
monk’s virtues. At times a great wave 
of popular feeling carried multitudes 
toward a fuller compliance with these 
demands. The mediaeval crusades, on 
their better side, were a magnificent 
tribute to the power which the idea of 
the value of renunciation of earthly good 
exercised on the minds of multitudes in 
a hard and brutal age. It was a time of 
unparalleled renunciation of external 
goods for the sake of an ideal—though, 
alas! the ideal was a perversion of the 
true. 

The vow of chastity is a judgment of 
condemnation passed upon the natural 
appetites and passions. It was sup- 
ported by the Augustinian theory that 
original sin is propagated through con- 
cupiscence, which is thereby made out 
to be the root of all sinning. This vow 
brought the ascetic into conflict with 
his inner nature. The battle had to be 
fought alone. The fight against nature 
was a bitter one, indeed, and was often 
fought under the depressing weight of a 
soiled conscience. The very struggle 
against the passions seemed to intensify 
them, for passion is strongest when the 
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thoughts are turned toward it. More- 
over, the struggle against the proclivities 
of the flesh brought men into conflict 
with the habits and feelings that gather 
around the life of the home and find 
their nourishment within the family 
circle. But the renunciation of the 
delights and the loves of the home was 
made into a virtue. The home life 
was put on a lower level than the life of 
the celibate, and marriage itself was put 
under the ban to the extent that it was 
regarded as a sinful relation apart from 
the sacrament which removed the evil 
of it. Even so, the married man and 
woman were made inferior to the celi- 
bates. Marriage was rather tolerated 
than honored. The highest sanctity 
could be found only in the state of 
celibacy. The long struggle of the 
papacy to enforce the law of celibacy 
on the clergy is well known to historians 
and need not detain us here. The 
excruciating agonies of many celibates 
—their fastings, their flagellations, their 
torment of their bodies by the wearing 
of such garments as hair shirts, perhaps 
with iron barbs pointing inward, and 
other artificial methods of diverting the 
thoughts from evil imaginations are 
familiar; and so also is their failure. 
The human heart must have its 
recompenses. It found them in those 
days and does so still. Priests, deprived 
of the solace of natural affection, found 
in the Virgin Mary a substitute for a 
human bride. Nuns, robbed of the 
opportunity to lavish their affections on 
a real human lover or children of their 


’ own, pictured themselves as the brides 


of the Lord Jesus and in ministry to 
destitute children found an outflow of 
tenderness. Even so, the natural crav- 


ing for mutual love remained unsatis- 
fied and often broke through its bonds, 
as the story of Abelard and Heloise so 
forcibly reminds us. Moreover, it must 
be said that the charms of motherhood 
triumphed over the hectic glow of 
virginity, for the graces of Mary that 
attract the admiration and longing of 
the masses of Catholics do not turn out, 
when analyzed, to be the graces of 
celibacy but the graces of motherhood. 
Mary stands for pure motherhood after 
all, and not for a desolate virginity. 

The vow of obedience is of even higher 
rank than the vows of poverty and 
chastity, for as soon as Christianity is 
identified with an ecclesiastical order 
obedience embraces them both. It 
stands for the renunciation of both 
intellect and will. It involves assent to 
the church’s teachings, compliance with 
her ritual, and conformity with her 
rules of life. It is the prostration of 
the whole personality before its superior. 
Its fulfilment would, presumably, re- 
move all disorder and rebellion and make 
all revolution impossible. It canonizes 
the principle of order. 


3. Catholicism as an Institutional 
System or Catholicism 
as a Church 


The early days of Christianity were 
characterized by the spontaneity and 
sense of inspiration which accompany 
all great religious revivals. The hazards 
which invariably associate themselves 
with freedom were rapidly multiplied 
as the new faith spread. The sense 
of inner unity which was sufficient to 
secure a fair degree of coherency among 
all Christians at the first soon became 
an inadequate protection against the 
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tendencies to spiritual disintegration and 
confusion. Some kind of government 
was needed in order that some kind of 
order might be preserved. This need 
was intensified by the sufferings of 
Christians at the hands of the populace 
and the civil authorities. Leaders com- 
petent for the task appeared and in time 
welded together the majority of the 
members of the religious communion 
into a compact organization which suc- 
ceeded in drawing to itself the loyalty of 
the Christian multitudes and in with- 
standing the grinding persecutions to 
which from time to time believers were 
subjected. It won the respect of the 
Roman authorities and finally the far- 
seeing Emperor Constantine succeeded 
in virtually incorporating it with the 
other instruments of the imperial gov- 
ernment. 

The churches had now become the 
church—if we do not count the numer- 
ous heretics that remained outside the 
new corporation and maintainted for a 
long time a vigorous polemic against it. 
It embodied the Roman imperial spirit 
and naturally took on more and more 
the forms of the Roman administration, 
though with different names. When 
the church divided into an Eastern and 
a Western church, with territorial bound- 
aries following pretty closely the lines of 
division between the Eastern and West- 
ern empires, the government of the two 
churches became differentiated accord- 
ing to the types of political authority 
prevailing in the East and the West 
respectively. The Eastern church be- 
came .an ecclesiastical hierarchy after 
the aristocratical pattern with its heads 
in the many metropolitan cities. The 
Western church, with only one great 


metropolitan center, carried the tendency 
to centralization of authority farther 
and became an ecclesiastical hierarchy 
after the monarchical pattern. There 
were many fathers, or popes, in the East, 
but only one Father, or Pope, ultimately 
in the West. To us Western people he 
is known simply as the Pope. 

The course of events through which 
this development was brought about 
or the study of the actual position of the 
Roman Pope today need not occupy 
our time now. The fact of the evolu- 
tion and its dependence on the exi- 
gencies which arose with time are the 
significant things which first attract 
attention, but it is important to remem- 
ber that to the thorough Catholic 
neither of these is of special account or, 
perhaps, even true. For him the church 
as an organization is essential to Chris- 
tianity—indeed the church and the 
Kingdom of God, or Christianity, are 
identical. The whole order is of divine 
institution. The works of (pseudo-) 
Dionysius the Areopagite, with their 
supposed revelation of the heavenly 
hierarchy upon which the earthly hier- 
archy was presumably modeled, suc- 
ceeded in impressing on the minds of 
the credulous the belief that the church 
as an institution, in the form in which it 
now exists, is the divine institute of 
salvation. Outside of it there is no 
Christianity. It is an axiom of Cathol- 
icism, “Without the church is no 
salvation.” 

Christianity is, therefore, in the end 
a matter of government. Everything 
else in it must be interpreted from that 
point of view. The monastic vow of 
obedience is characteristic of the entire 
system. The whole complex of ascetical 
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practices gets its value thence. The 
penitential system of the church is a 
method of administration. The ritual 
is observed as an “office” and its fea- 
tures have official validity when observed 
with a view to doing what the church 
does. That is, official authority alone 
can give validity to any act of worship 
or service. The very virtues and graces 
which appear in the lives of men are 
real only when they issue from the 
church’s administrative acts in sacra- 
ments. The doctrines of the church are 
all essential to salvation because assent 
to them is the condition of participation 
in the church. They are viewed by the 
Catholics, not as utterances of truth in 
itself and for its own sake, but as 
authoritative enactments to which the 
sacrifices of our intellect must be made. 
In short, the church is an institution, 
divinely ordered in all its forms, to 
which is committed the charge to bring 
men into the Kingdom of God by her 
sacraments, so that her sovereignty 
over the souls of men is exercised over 
the whole of their natural life and con- 
tinues in the case of her members even 
into the world beyond, terminating only 
at the Judgment Day. 

The great “notes” of the true church 
—unity, universality, apostolicity, holi- 
ness—find their true interpretation here. 
Unity: the church is one, not because 
of a spiritual experience common to all 
the members, but because she has one 
sole authority, speaks with one voice, 
and conforms all to one end. Her unity 
is really uniformity, formal rather than 
vital. Universality (catholicity): the 
church embraces all the saved, not in the 
inclusive sense which we might give to 
the words by saying that wherever there 


is a saved man there is the church, 
but in the exclusive sense that none is 
saved except those within the church. 
Apostolicity: the church is legally con- 
stituted by divine legislation, in that 
Jesus Christ, true God, committed his 
power and right of government to his 
apostles and they have transmitted it to 
their successors in the apostolic office 
without defilement and without break in 
continuity to the present, and forever. 
Her rule is unquestionable and absolute. 
Holiness: the church stands apart from, 
and on a different level than, all other 
institutions, in that all saving grace is 
deposited in her as an institution. This 
is not to be understood as meaning that 
all her members are actually morally 
pure, for many are notoriously impure. 
It means that in her sacraments and all 
her official acts there is a mysterious, 
heavenly quality which effects the 
redemption of all who receive them. 
Her pope and all her priesthood are 
holy, not in the sense that they are 
truly good men, but as officials. A 
man might be a bad man and be a good 
priest or a good pope. The efficacy of 
the office in no sense depends on the 
character of the man who officiates in it. 
Salvation is wholly a matter of church. 


4. Catholicism as a Philosophy or 
Body of Doctrines 


Catholicism is not so much a phi- 
losophy as it is an order of life. Its 
interest in philosophy is secondary. 
For the spirit that governs philosophy 
is the love of truth and its character- 
istic activity is inquiry, investigation, 
speculation. By contrast, Catholicism 
is fearsome in regard to inquiry and 
seeks to regulate it in the interest of an 
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established order. Its characteristic 
attitude of mind is receptiveness, and 
of will, submission. 

Yet it has a use for philosophy and 
has never hesitated to avail itself of the 
help philosophy can give. It resorts to 
philosophy as a means of vindication 
rather than as a weapon of attack. Its 
philosophy is apologetical in aim, con- 
servative in temper, and suspicious of 
every new movement of thought. Its 
theology, in consequence, is opportu- 
nist in principle and refrains from setting 
forth an entire system of doctrines 
(dogmas). While it professes to have 
come into possession of a complete body 
of dogmas by tradition, these are held 
partly in reserve, and particular dogmas 
are announced only as occasion calls 
for them. If one examines the Catholic 
creeds, canons, and decrees, beginning 
with the Apostles’ Creed and ending 
with the encyclical Pascendi Gregis, he 
will find that they seek, not so much to 
furnish the people with positive doc- 
trines, as to warn them against current 
heresy. The declarations of councils 
and popes on these matters commonly 
conclude with anathemas. 

While the attitude of Catholicism 
toward contemporary philosophy has 
varied from age to age, we may say that 
the relations of early Catholicism with 
secular philosophy were much more 
intimate than those of later Catholicism, 
when Catholic Christianity has become 
strictly institutional. Early Catholic 
thought absorbed the mystical and 
metaphysical spirit of the times, while 
later Catholic thought turned to the 
practical necessities of church govern- 
ment. The former sought to vindicate 
the idea of salvation by mysteries 


(sacraments) and issued in a theory of 
the universe. The latter sought to 
vindicate the idea of salvation through 
the mediating action of the church and 
issued in a theory of the government 
of the world. The two are mingled in 
Catholic orthodoxy. 

The Catholic theory of the universe 
is, in brief, that there are two worlds, 
disparate, separate, and distinct. They 
may be variously named—the natural 
and the supernatural, the physical and 
the spiritual, the earthly and the heav- 
enly, the secular and the holy, the tem- 
poral and the eternal, the human and the 
divine—according to the point of view 
from which they are considered. In 
the lower of these two worlds darkness, 
error, sin, and death are found; in the 
higher, light, truth, purity, and immor- 
tality. Man belongs to the lower, but 
has longings for the higher and by 
redemption may attain to it. He is 
unable of himself to rise to it. For 
while his faculties “t him to know the 
lower world and even to infer from it the 
existence of the Supreme Being of the 
higher world to whom this lower world 
owes its existence, he is unable to know 
the character of that higher world by 
the exercise of natural powers and, for 
this, he is dependent on a supernatural 
communication. 

At this point the theory of the world 
becomes a theory of revelation and 
redemption. There come from time to 
time, in ways altogether beyond our 
finite comprehension, supernatural com- 
munications, miraculously attested, from 
this higher world, and with them also 
supernatural bestowments of ineffable 
power. The instruments of these com- 
munications are holy, inspired men, and 
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particularly selected portions or arti- 
cles of the natural world containing in 
themselves the mysterious potencies 
which purify and immortalize our souls. 
He who subjects himself to these holy 
instruments will be saved. 

When these mysterious powers be- 
came concentrated in the hands of a 
hierarchy possessing the sole right to 
administer them, this early metaphysic 
became intertwined with a philosophy of 
human history. This is virtually given 
above in the theory of Catholicism as 
church. It is a theory of government, 
divine and human. The government 
of the heavenly world is immediately by 
God and his angels, but the govern- 


ment of the earthly world is mediate and 
is ministered through divinely ordained 
and consecrated agencies. These in- 
struments of the heavenly government 
are given authority over all natural 
forms of government and carry out 
through them indirectly the will of 
heaven, while in the distinctively super- 
natural activities on earth the church 
alone has a right to rule. A system 
of rewards for merit and of punish- 
ments for sins, valid for this world 
and the heavenly world as_ well, 
thereby comes to light and is put 
into execution. This has now come 
to be the Catholic interpretation of 
Christianity. 


IS CHRISTIANITY’S SUCCESS THE 
CHURCH’S UNDOING? 


HORACE T. HOUF 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The title of this article is certainly paradoxical, yet it is well to bear in mind that 
it covers an exceedingly important field. It is at least intellectually possible to believe 
in the gospel and distrust the church. In fact, it is the position in which very many 
persons find themselves. We particularly commend to pastors the question with which 


the article closes. 


The success of Christianity, to be 
fairly judged, must be tested by both 
quantitative and qualitative standards, 
by extension and intension. Two ques- 
tions—How widespread is Christian 
control among the peoples of the earth ? 
and How completely has Christianity 
gained control in the individual ?— 
need to be answered. Let us think in 


turn of Christian geographical control, 
control in the world’s magnetic field, 
social control in so-called Christian 
lands, and then of Christian personal 
control. This gives some idea of the 
standing of Christianity today expressed 
in terms of control. Then we shall ask 
how this process of continuous succeed- 
ing is affecting the church—organized 
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Christianity—and how it must affect 
it. Such a survey should give us a 
practical vantage-ground for facing the 
question of ‘What next?” in the local 
church. 

Those peoples whose allegiance to 
Christ has been a matter of history 
have been constantly gaining both in 
numbers within themselves and in terri- 
torial control throughout the world. 
Bushnell’s idea of the out-populating 
power of the Christian people has been 
justified in a grand way during the last 
few centuries. The nations which have 
Christianity have tremendously out- 
stripped those without it in increase of 
population. During the nineteenth 
century alone the world increased 600 
millions, and of these, 400 millions were 
in Europe and North America. Among 
the un-Christian peoples the great dan- 
ger of failure to survive so far exceeds 
the corresponding danger in Christian 
lands that the gain of the latter is very 
marked. With Christianity and _ its 
civilization the nations have increasingly 
gained in infant survival and so in 
population. But more significant even 
than this increase within themselves 
is the gain in geographical control. 
This has been well shown by W. E. 
Doughty: 

One of the most inspiring evidences of 
the widening sovereignty of Christ is that 
he has passed over the control of the terri- 
tory of the world to the Christian nations. 
According to Gulick’s Growth of the Kingdom 
of God, in 1600 only 7 per cent of the terri- 
tory of the world was controlled by Chris- 
tian nations, but today 82 per cent, so that 
the growth of Christian control has passed 
in three hundred years from 7 per cent to 
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82 per cent while the control of non- 
Christian nations has decreased from 93 
per cent to 18 per cent. In 1800, 400 mil- 
lions of people were governed by Catholic 
and Protestant Christian powers; in 1912, 
at least 1,000 millions, or two and one-half 
times as many as were governed in 1800. 
In 1500, there were no Protestant political 
powers in the world. Today, England, 
Germany, and the United States rule over 
about 600 millions of the population of the 
world. These three Protestant powers 
alone now have dominion over more mil- 
lions of people than are ruled over by all 
the non-Christian nations of the world 
added together. The Mohammedan world 
furnishes a startling illustration of this 
shifting control of the world. A few gene- 
rations ago, Mohammedan political and 
religious control were co-extensive. Today, 
three-fourths of the Mohammedans of the 
world live in lands which they do not rule 
politically. 

The enormous increase in the agen- 
cies of Christianity and in its adherents 
also attest its success. There are ap- 
proximately 565 million Christians in 
the world. Of these, 172 millions are 
Protestants, 120 millions belong to the 
Eastern church, and 272 millions are 
Roman Catholic. In the United States 
alone, in sixteen years the value of 
property held by the church has risen 
from 680 millions of dollars to 1,260 
millions—a gain of more than 85 per 
cent. Organized missionary societies 
now number more than 995. In con- 
nection with Protestant Christian mis- 
sions, figures for converts and adherents 
and for moneys expended can be tabu- 
lated only in millions. In the United 
States alone, in 1914 there were over 
178,000 ministers, 225,486 churches and 
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38,800,000 church members. This in- 
dicates one kind of success. 

The world magnetic field also arranges 
itself around Christ. The philosophies, 
with minor exceptions, all try to show 
the modern world that they embrace 
him, that their system is his also. It 
was William James, I believe, who said 
that the persistency with which every 
system and sect sought to claim Christ 
as its own would be laughable if it were 
not so pathetic. Like the mustard seed, 
he has grown until now “all men every- 
where” come and roost in the shelter of 
his branches. His is the ethics of the 
world-conscience as well as the thought 
of the world’s philosophy. Never was 
there such clamor as now to maintain 
that actions with world-significance are 
in accord with his teaching. The war- 
ring nations each address their prayers 
for victory to the God of Christ. None 
deny the disgrace of it, but all shift the 
blame. Prophets everywhere call this 
“the last great war” and demand that 
some nation shall be sacrificial enough 
to apply the ethic of Christ. Even a 
wholesale dealer in fancy shrubs whose 
home and fatherland is Holland writes 
as a footnote to his business letter to 
an American customer: “I cannot 
imagine what you Americans must 
think of us here in Europe. We feel 
that we must be nearly barbarian. I 
hope you will not lose all confidence in 
us because of this outbreak we thought 
impossible. May God forgive us!” 
Everywhere the world-conscience has 
to ask “What would Jesus do?” 

In great sections of our social life 
Jesus is coming to his own. In one day 
a great American daily had notice that 
on January 1 six new states had pro- 


hibited the manufacture and sale of 
liquor; that in two years the output of 
beer in the United States had decreased 
nine million barrels; that nineteen of 
the states had now put liquor behind 
them; that of 2,123 daily newspapers in 
the United States 840 now refuse to 
print liquor advertisements, and that 
one of our larger cities was carrying on 
a crusade against social vice. In con- 
nection with “Baby Week” an incon- 
spicuous letter appeared in one corner. 
Some woman in the city had asked for 
an Indian baby to adopt. She offered 
the adoption as an act of Christian 
kindness. This letter begged that the 
adoption be abandoned because of the 
heartache that would necessarily come 
when the baby became full grown and 
must then be ostracized for reasons no 
one could help. Significantly, both 
points of view were taken altruistically 
and were really Christian. In an unpre- 
cedented way, Jesus’ fundamental tenet 
of “love for the other person”’ is gaining 
sway. Thus the Kingdom of God has 
grown in extension, and continues to 
grow marvelously. 

But what of the individual who 
accepts Christianity? What of the 
intensity of Christianity in the single 
believer? Are thinking people satis- 
fied with themselves and with others in 
this matter of consecration and trans- 
formation which really determines the 
individual’s religious worth? Is there 
an atmosphere which extending Chris- 
tianity fosters that will set standards 
and produce a widespread conscience, 
Christian in its “fundamental prefer- 
ence,” which is even now reaching its 
high-water mark? Does organized 
Christianity reach a point of diminishing 
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returns? Must the church reach a 
point beyond which, intensively con- 
sidered, she cannot lift individuals and 
peoples? What other than this is 
meant by the sense of powerlessness 
which grips many individual Christians 
and local churches? In other words, 
does the Christian religion give us a 
flying character-goal and can it raise us 
steadily toward that goal indefinitely ? 
There are things which make us doubt 
that organized Christianity is generating 
such dynamic and practical idealism. 
There is growing distinction in prac- 
tice between Christianity and Church- 
anity. The appeal was recently made 
in a well-indoctrinated, broad-minded 
church for men and women to offer them- 
selves for the winning of individuals to 
Christ. There was no emotional appeal, 
no fever, no fuss, but a calm challenge 
to do high and specific service in a 
thoughtful way. Some were unfit, both 
by temperament and religious ineffi- 
ciency. Others thought that they were, 
because they lacked confidence. But 
most significant of all, the very best 
felt that they needed something more 
themselves to which they could invite 
others. A careful Christian man said, 
“Recently I said to a business friend, 
‘I wish you were an open Christian and 
a church man.’ He replied, ‘I live as 
good a life as the church people do and 
—as you do.’ This was a challenge. 
We sat down together and took account 
of stock. We talked frankly and I 
had to admit he was as good a man as 
I was. Then how could I push my 
invitation? I came away feeling that 
until I had this genuine life more abun- 
dant I could not do personal work.” 
This has been duplicated several times 


in this church and happens in many 
churches. The question arises, Has 
the religion of Jesus created an atmos- 
phere in which its own organic life, the 
church, its instrument, is no longer 
needed? Must the church die because 
of its very success ? 

I believe Harold Begbie, not long 
since, predicted that the organized 
church would die. I think that state- 
ment too strong, but radical readjust- 
ment will come with the placing of new 
emphasis on several vital things. Our 
Christian people must clear away Old 
Testament and immature and obsolete 
ideals, and must set as the Ideal clear, 
undimmed, undiminished perfection, as 
it was in Jesus. The Decalogue must 
no longer be the measure of Christian 
manhood. The ethics of the Psalms 
must not always be held as unimpeach- 
able. The men of the Old Testament 
must not be our unquestioned examples 
because their stories are told in our 
Book. Jesus and things Christian must 
be defined and be central always and 
unmistakably. Being Christian must 
be more than having good intentions 
and keeping out of jail. That “higher- 
toned goodness,” that “extra,” that 
excess in goodness beyond the scribes 
and Pharisees, must be our main con- 
cern. The Christian condemnation of 
idolatry, stealing, murder, adultery, 


false witness, covetousness, is under- — 


stood and accepted. Let us now press 
on toward perfection, making war on 
such “respectable sins”’ as John Watson 
has catalogued: evil temper, a false 
tongue, jealousy, egotism, bigotry, dis- 
contentment, scorn. To these we might 
add “impatience” and the negatives of 
those fruits of the spirit which St. Paul 
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catalogued in Gal. 5:22, 23: We must 
demand a full, abounding Christian 
manhood as our personal ideal. 

In our handling of the teachings of 
Christ and his apostles we must forsake 
literalism and blind commitment and 
must rather transplant their spirit and 
essence in the new soil of modern 
situations. This will demand con- 
scientious, intelligent exegesis and inter- 
pretation and abundant and vigorous 
application. We need more religious 
leaders who have saturated themselves 
with the helpful spirit of the Master in 
Luke’s Gospel and who concur with the 
essence of the explanation of him given 
in John, and whose burden is his teach- 
ing found in Matthew—men whose 
native air is the spirit of the Sermon on 
the Mount and who are as bold as Elijah 
in their application of this Christian 
spirit to their own time. Nothing less 
vital will suffice. 

With our clearly defined ideals and 
our careful, steady application of his 
ideals to our own day, we must keep 
uppermost at all times the religion of the 
Spirit. The trend of science and mate- 
rialistic philosophy and the worship of 


things which can be seen and handled 
make this most important. The essen- 
tial thing must be welcomed and util- 
ized, whatsoever source it may have or 
form it may take. Religious leaders 
are, ipso facto, committed to the bring- 
ing of all life under “the higher sanc- 
tions,”’ the squaring of every intent and 
act with the will of a God who knows 
and cares. We need frankly to under- 
take “the supernaturalizing of all life.” 
Our whole work must have enough 
organization to maintain an efficient 
ministering of the vital reality. We 
shall need vastly more elasticity, more 
spiritual emphasis, and less turning and 
whirring of the wheels. Let us learn 
to bury dead ideals, dead machinery, 
dead methods, and evermore in every 
way commit ourselves to the program 
of which as a part we sing, “ Jesus, still 
lead on.” Our interest as teachers and 
leaders is to clarify ideals, inspire ambi- 
tions and “set our individual Christians 
running from within.” A twofold test 
is all-important: Is our church work 
vitally building spiritual ideals which are 
regulative from within and which are 
truly expressional without ? 


— 


HOW TO INTEREST YOUNG PEOPLE IN 
THE BIBLE 


FREDERICA BEARD 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The young person is an unceasing problem to those of us who are no longer young. 
Our interest in young people is almost pathetic. If only we could get them to use the 
experience that has cost us so much, and so begin somewhere near where we have left off ! 
Especially is this true in religion, and therefore we feel the great value of developing 
the interest of young people in the things which their elders have come to feel are of vital 


importance to life. 


Miss Beard makes suggestions which are sure to be found helpful. 


The Bible is so mystical a book to 
many young people and seemingly so 
vague in its background, so peculiar in 
its authorship, so ancient in its develop- 
ment, that, with an interest in every- 
thing modern and undeniable, they often 
turn from this old book, thinking it 
naturally fitted to their grandparents. 

This condition of thought is a result 
of a transitional and critical period, in 
which men’s belief in the Bible has 
largely changed. But today light is 
dawning out of the darkness of ignorance. 
Through the Bible-study courses offered 
in college and through other mediums 
there are many instances of awakened 
and renewed interest in the Bible, and 
large numbers of young people are dis- 
covering it as a volume of whose interest 
they have never dreamed. 

This interest needs to be intensified 
and extensified. It will be accomplished 
by—if told of in one word—the human- 
izing of the Bible. By this expression 
we do not mean to lower it to a common 
level, to take away its divine import, or 
to attempt to remove it from its high 
place as the Book of all books. Instead, 
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with this new vision of the Bible there 
will come a keener appreciation and 
consequently a truer reverence than 
have, of late years, often been held for 
it by young people. 

A young woman who was a student in 
a training class for teachers was asked 
at one time to study the different kinds 
of stories in the Bible, and as she found 
myths, legends, parables, allegories, 
together with historical stories, she ex- 
claimed, “Why! I never knew the Bible 
before as a book of stories; it has 
been always a book of precepts to me.” 
Such a literary study proved a revela- 
tion, and interest was increased because 
the study was made in the light of 
human need through the question, What 
is the value of these stories to young 
people of eight, twelve, and sixteen 
years of age? Only the other day a 
teacher addressing a company of people 
asked, “What is the worth of Abraham 
in your life? Ido not say, what do you 
know of Abraham, but what is he to you? 
What is Moses, or any other of the Bible 
characters?” Their historical certainty 
is of little importance compared to their 
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realistic value. Young people need to 
recognize in these stories the human ele- 
ment, to see that the reason that this 
book has lived through the ages is 
because it is true to life. The characters 
pictured in it must be divested of the 
halo that has been thrown around them, 
they must not be mystical personages, 
but men and women—either of history 
or of fiction—having moral struggles 
similar to our own. Through a literary 
study many of the stories will prove far 
more interesting and enlightening than 
before. A wider appreciation and a 
stronger faith often come as it is per- 
ceived that a myth or a legend may have 
more spiritual truth than has a story of 
fact; that a romance may intensify 
some moral teaching that is true to life 
and yet cannot be so easily discerned in 
history. For instance, to accept the 
account of Abraham’s offering of Isaac 
as a statement of an exact occurrence 
often proves a hindrance to faith in a 
God of love, but to see in it a concrete 
picture of a transition in the develop- 
ment of man’s belief in sacrifice and a 
revelation of the value of human life in 
the sight of God strengthens faith and 
gives an insight of man’s progressive 
understanding of truth as he became 
more enlightened. Just as the Hindoo 
mother of a recent day has thought that 
the gods demanded of her to throw her 
babe into the Ganges, so Abraham, as 
a representative man of his time, is 
pictured as first thinking that God 
requires such sacrifice, and then a great 
spiritual light brings to him a vision of 
a very different God. This light is 
spoken of in childlike form as “the 
Voice of God,” telling him one thing at 


one time, and staying his hand at an- 
other. Abraham is passing through a 
great experience, and it is described by 
means of a story that people of the early 
days might understand. The story has 
lived through the centuries because it 
infolds essential and universal truth, 
e.g., the outcome of man’s faith and 
obedience is an enlarged vision. Here 
is pictured also the fatherly sympathy 
of the Almighty. In the thought of 
some teachers of young people the term 
“legend” lessens the value of a writing 
because it signifies an untrue element. 
But it needs to be remembered that a 
legend has become such because of some 
truth in it believed to be important, and 
so at first handed down orally from 
father to son; this very fact suggests 
a value and should lead one to give heed 
to it. 

Again, to think of Daniel in the den 
of lions has sometimes caused a smile 
of ridicule from the young man of today 
and has added emphasis to a doubting 
tendency. But when one notes, as did 
the writer, the interest and satisfaction 
of a group of young people as they 
listened to the following interpretation,* 
one sees that faith may find a resting- 
place. The Book of Daniel was pointed 
out to be, not history, but romance, 
with a literary character extraordinary 
in its force, vividness, and imagination; 
its purpose, to show the religion of Israel 
as the greatest power on earth to make 
heroes. After an outline of the story 
as given in the sixth chapter, the ques- 
tion came, What is to be seen through 
it all? Man made a hero by his reli- 
gion; man honored by his fidelity to his 
God; man triumphing over brute forces. 


* Given in an unpublished sermon by Dr. George A. Gordon. 
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Every generation renews the struggle 
that is pictured here; the contest goes 
on between humanity and brute passion 
and brute power. “Young people need 
to be made aware of this dualism. It is 
a magnificent struggle. What a glory 
there is in the victory over brute passion 
and brute irresponsibility, while nothing 
is more sad to see than the triumph of 
brute force! The prophet met the lion, 
and he met his conspirators. For a 
while the conspirators were successful, 
and wrong triumphed over right, false- 
hood over truth. But defeat was only 
temporary; good is invincible in the 
long run—if not, what is left for hope?” 

Such illustrations as the foregoing 
show how the old-time stories may be 
“humanized ’’—made to live in our own 
experience—and the Bible become a 
living book. A comparative study of 
some of the stories of the Old Testament 
with those of the nations contemporary 
with, or preceding, the Hebrews, will 
show that the framework of certain of 
their legends was probably made use of 
sometimes by a biblical writer, and a 
greater truth, given to him by God, was 
inserted into the old form. To make 
such a comparison in a clear-sighted way 
is not likely to lessen faith. It simply 
shows that by one means or another a 
progressive revelation and a larger truth 
has come from God to men. 

The vague and uncertain notions of 
young people as to how the Bible came 
into being need to be supplanted by 
definite ideas of its development. They 
need to see that the Bible was, and is, 
a revelation of God recorded by a num- 
ber of his servants. These servants 
were as human as we are. They were 
simply men cast in a different mold 


because living in an environment and 
age differing widely from our own. A 
knowledge of this environment and of 
this age proves often a key to the inter- 
pretation of these writings. With such 
knowledge we judge them in a new light, 
and things strange and questionable 
before become obvious and realistic. 
The Bible must not be considered as 
one book, but rather as a compliation 
of books, the writers of which—some 
forty to fifty in number at least—were 
men of strikingly different temperament 
and outlook. Each had a special pur- 
pose in the fulfilment of his writing. 
We have said that the Bible is a reve- 
lation of God, “because”—to use Dr. 
Lyman Abbott’s words—“ these writings 
are a revealing, that is, an unveiling, of 
God in human life.” He says also: 
“The Bible was formerly regarded as a 
personal introduction to God. But it is 
not a letter, it is a Person, that humanity 
wants, not an infallible message about a 
God, but God himself.” This personal 
element and the fact that this personality 
is made manifest through human life 
make the Bible very humanistic. 
Young people need to see that while 
each book has its own independent 
characteristics, its “unveiling” along 
special lines, there is a remarkable unit 
in the dominating purpose of all these 
writers, and in the progressive revelation 
from the beginning to the end, depend- 
ent on the development of man and his 
capacity to know God’s truth. Will 
not the humanizing fact that the growth 
of the entire Bible continued through 
twelve hundred years give to young 
people the reason for much that is 
therein, and a keener appreciation of 
the whole? Truth never changes, but 
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even today it is not altogether revealed. 
“T have many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now,” said He 
who was himself the Truth. From the 
beginning, however, we find fundamental 
principles of life that will stand the test 
of human experience in any age. It is 
this fact that gives to the Bible its 
supremacy, and its power to have lived 
through the centuries. And it is this 
that makes valuable the study of the 
Old Testament. 

With this idea of progressive reve- 
lation young people should know that 
the books of the Bible are not placed in 
chronological order. Deuteronomy, e.g., 
was probably not in being till long after 
the time of the judges of Israel. Mark, 
the shortest of the Gospels, was the first 
written, and others were enlargements, 
each with its own peculiar character and 
emphasis. Hence, naturally, we find 
similarities and differences and we see 
how some things made a greater impres- 
sion on one individual mind than on 
another. The realization of this human 
touch is again the key needed for inter- 
pretation and appreciation. 

An insight into the social life of the 
times will add interest and reality to 
Bible scenes, incidents, and sayings. 
Many of the expressions used, whether 
they be of a devotional nature or of a 
descriptive form, in the songs and stories 
of the Hebrew people or in the word- 
pictures of the prophets or in the teach- 
ings of Jesus himself, are founded on 
some oriental belief, custom, or coloring 
of that day. For example, “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the mountains” 
really suggests the old Hebrew idea, 
“T will lift up mine eyes to the place 
where Jehovah dwells.” The hills or 


mountains were from the earliest days 
looked to as the abode of the gods. 
Our faith would lead us to ask, in the 
words of another psalm, ‘Whither shall 
I flee from thy presence?” But in a 
symbolic sense this old thought has in it 
a beautiful suggestion for today—the 
mountains speak of strength, stability, 
and rest. In an actual sense the words 
of the other Hebrew song may be con- 
trasted with the older belief and illus- 
trate a larger truth: 


If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 

If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art 
there. 

If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 


When one knows that the people of 
early days believed that a mountain was 
the place where there might be connec- 
tion with the Unseen, one realizes at 
once why it was recorded that Moses 
received the law from God on Mount 
Sinai. Whether or not Moses believed 
the mountain to be necessary for his 
communion with Jehovah, the faith of 
the people would require it if they were 
to accept the law as given from God. 

“Lead me to the Rock that is higher 
than I” is a poetical expression growing 
very naturally from the idea of sacred 
stones or cairns set up to mark the places 
where man might meet with the divine 
spirit. ‘God is a refuge for us” has a 
striking significance as one remembers 
how, by the old Israelitish scheme of 
justice, man was saved from the avenger 
when he fled to a “city of refuge.” 

The words “They shall sit, every 
man, under his vine and under his fig- 
tree,” are very suggestive when the land 
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of Palestine and the custom of the native 
are well known. And there could be no 
truer picture of failure for that country 
and time than— 

The fig-tree shall not flourish, 

Neither shall fruit be in the vines: 

The labor of the olive shall fail, 

And the fields shall yield no food, 

The flock shall be cut off from the fold. 

And there shall be no herd in the stalls. 

An appreciation of the prophecies 
requires a similar understanding; for 
instance, if one knows that Micah was 
a man who loved country life and hated 
the evils he had seen in cities, and also 
that in his time superstitions of all kinds 
abounded, and that horses were used 
only for war or by the luxurious rich, he 
will see the force of this prophet’s pic- 
ture: “It shall come to pass in that day, 
saith Jehovah, that I will cut off thy 
horses out of the midst of thee, and will 
destroy thy chariots; and I will cut off 
the cities of thy land and will throw 
down all thy strongholds, And I will 
cut off thy witchcrafts out of thy hand; 
and thou shalt have no more soothsayers; 
and I will cut off thy graven images and 
thy pillars out of the midst of thee, and 
thou shalt no more worship the work 
of thy hands.” 

Such expressions and explanations as 
these show that an insight into oriental 
customs and beliefs is essential for a vital 
appreciation of the Bible. Much that 
otherwise might seem strange and mean- 
ingless becomes thus an interesting study 
and makes strong our faith in other and 
more important statements in the Bible. 

The grand and beautiful pieces of 
biblical literature need to be used to the 
best advantage in the religious edu- 
cation of children and young people. 


There is a danger of letting them slip 
and of having them go to waste when 
they might be utilized as a means of 
intellectual and spiritual growth. Cer- 
tain passages stand out pre-eminently 
and are deservedly classical because of 
their composition and their age. Many 
of these should be memorized before the 
period of adolescence, but some are 
peculiarly fitted for this age. It is then 
that young people have their times of 
feeling very strong and again of being 
discouraged; they are also full of enthusi- 
asm and sentiment, and such passages 
as the following should become familiar; 
Isa. 40:1-8, beginning, “Comfort ye, 
comfort ye, my people, saith our God.” 
and John 14:1-6, 14, 25-27, with its 
‘Let not your heart be troubled.” The 
strength and beauty of expression in 
Isa. 40:25-31; 51:9-16; 52:10; 53; 
55; 63:7-9 will be appreciated by young 
people if these great writings of the olden 
time are rightly presented. That which 
is poetic in character will appeal more 
than the prosaic, unpicturesque writing. 

Girls of fifteen to eighteen years of 
age are especially interested in poetry, 
and the poetry of the Bible offers an 
opportunity that has been largely un- 
used. Few young people know those 
poems that are most commonly spoken 
of as the songs of the Bible, and few real- 
ize that the psalms are the songs of the 
Israelites. If as children they have not 
been made familiar with the five songs 
associated with the birth of Jesus, these 
may be made interesting and should be 
known under the names of “The Beauti- 
tude,” “The Magnificat,” “The Bene- 
dictus,” “The Nunc Dimitis,” and “the 
Chorus of Angels.” An arrangement 
has been made, as given below, of the 
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songs of the creation, the incarnation, 
and the redemption that may well 
be made familiar with these others: 


In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth; 

And the morning stars sang together and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy. 

In the fulness of time God sent forth his 
Son into the world; 

And the Angels sang, Glory to God in the 
highest; on earth peace; good-will 
toward men. 

Around the throne of God in heaven stand 
a great multitude whom no man can 
number; 

And they sing a new song, saying: Thou 
art worthy for Thou hast redeemed 
us to God, out of every kindred and 
tongue and people and nation. 


The songs of Revelation may be 
selected from the other parts of the book 
that are harder to understand, e.g., 
“Worthy is the lamb that hath been 
slain to receive the power, and riches, 
and wisdom and might and honor and 
glory and blessing.” Most interesting 
work can be done with some of the 
psalms in relation to the stories of the 
Old Testament, e.g., Pss. 77:14-20; 
105; 106. Some may be also associated 
with particular experiences of time and 
place; a family of children spending 
their summer in the mountains last year 
was led by an older sister to memorize 
and say at family worship the Forty- 
sixth Psalm; its references to nature, 
to nations at war, and to God’s care 
made it most fitting. The “mountains” 
and the “river” were in sight as they 
sat at the breakfast table on the porch, 
and the children knew that “the nations 
raged, the kingdoms were moved,” and 
with satisfaction they said, “Be still 
and know that I am God; I will be 


exalted among the nations. I will be 
exalted in the earth. The Lord of hosts 
is with us: the God of Jacob is our 
refuge.” 

At Thanksgiving time the Israelites’ 
songs of praise, sung as they often sang 
them, with a story of their feast of 
Tabernacles will be of interest. Sup- 
pose a group at home or in school is 
divided into two parts, and one-half 
says or sings, 

O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is 

good; 


and the other half takes the refrain, 
For his lovingkindness endureth forever, 


just as the people did in the old days. 
A story something like this would be 
helpful: One day the families of the 
Israelites, fathers and mothers and 
children, came from their homes for one 
of their great religious festivals; they 
gathered in the shade of the olive trees 
and talked of their victories and of “the 
land flowing with milk and honey” 
which God had given them. The young 
girls danced and their mothers played 
the timbrels. The boys carried the 
clanging cymbals and the fathers joined 
in the music with their pipes and flutes. 
When the feast was ended, the trumpet 
call was given, and the people listened 
to the priest as he chanted: 


Praise ye Jehovah, 

Praise him with trumpet sound: 

Praise him with psaltery and harp. 

Praise him with stringed instruments 
and the pipes. 

Praise him with loud cymbals; 

Praise him with high sounding cymbals. 

Let everything that hath breath praise 
Jehovah, 

Praise ye Jehovah. 
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Then a chorus of women sang: 
O sing unto Jehovah a new song. 
And a choir of men took up the words: 


For he hath done marvelous things. 
So alternately they would sing their 
hymns of praise. 

Other songs will find an interesting 
place as a part of the Old Testament 
studies. Boys even so young as ten 
years of age enter with zest into singing 
a part of the fine old song of Moses and 
Miriam when it is set to music, and the 
following lines may well be memorized: 

The Lord is my strength and song 
And he is become my salvation; 

This is my God and I will praise him; 
My father’s God and I will exalt him. 

Parts of Deborah’s song of victory 
will give dramatic force to the whole 
story of the struggles of that time. 
They are not of value for memorizing, 
but may be woven into the telling or the 
reading of the story. In the use of both 
these songs emphasis should be placed 
on the fact that the people’s thought of 
God and of what was right at that time 
was very different from ours. 

In this article it is impossible to con- 
sider in detail the drama of Job or the 
Song of Songs, and how they may be 


used with young people. To get right 
ideas of these two books it is necessary 
to view them from the standpoints of 
drama and poetry respectively. For 
this purpose Moulton’s Literature of 
the Bible is enlightening. Another op- 
portunity is open for wise use in relation 
to the great oratorios. How many 
young people associate these clearly with 
the Bible? It would be an interesting 
study for a home group to find the 
exact quotations and to analyze the parts 
at a time when interest is awakened, 
perhaps, by an oratorio concert. 

Many of the church hymns will be 
better appreciated by the boys and girls 
if the origin of these from certain Bible 
incidents is shown. If, for instance, 
“Nearer My God to Thee”’ is associated 
with the story of Jacob and his dreams, 
a new meaning and interest may be 
given to both story and hymn; when 
young people are familiar with the 
wanderings of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, “Guide me, O Thou great Je- 
hovah,” will be significant, if connection 
is rightly made. Hymns that in their 
beauty and force have grown out of the 
Bible should be thus learned, and there- 
by a deeper impression be made of its 
spiritual truth. 
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Religious Life and Thought in Great 
Britain and the War 

Professor James Moffatt, of the United 
Free Church College, Glasgow, Scotland, 
in the American Journal of Theology for 
October, under the title, ‘The Influence of 
the War upon the Religious Life and 
Thought of Great Britain,” has set forth 
impressions gathered from his contact with 
the British side of the war situation in 
Europe. Almost at the outset the reader 
is informed that (1) the religious situation is 
not nearly so radically affected as the out- 
sider might expect, and (2) that the war is 
not likely to have an aftermath of transval- 
uation in religious life and thought. Of 
evidence pointing to a great religious revival 
there is little or none. “The war does not 
make more people good. It makes good 
people better; makes them pray more and 
tighten their hold upon the things unseen. 
But it intensifies the frivolity and selfish- 
ness of others, as it has always done.” 
Church attendance in Great Britain shows 
no appreciable increase. Attraction of the 
non-churchgoers by racial appeals or sen- 
sational utterances has been steadily avoided 
by religious leaders. It is notable that the 
natural attitude toward such moral issues as 
those involved in the liquor problem has been 
changed by the war. The struggle against 
the drink evil now enlists, not merely 
temperance fanatics, but many others who 
are now awake to its enormity ; and, although 
reform has been retarded by parliament, the 
public mind has made substantial progress 
toward a solution of the problem. Specifi- 
cally, the religious life and thought in Great 
Britain exhibits change regarding the three 
Christian truths of prayer, the atonement, 
and immortality. 

1. Prayer.—In connection with the deep- 
ened conviction regarding prayer the words 
of Admiral Sir David Beatty are quoted: 
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“England still remains to be taken out of the 
stupor of self-satisfaction and complacency 
in which her great and flourishing condition 
has steeped her, and until she can be stirred 
out of this condition and until a religious 
revival takes place at home, just so long 
will the war continue. When she can look 
out on the future with humbler eyes and a 
prayer on her lips, then we can begin to 
count the days toward the end.” The 
reception of this message created a marked 
deepening of public interest in intercessory 
prayer. Linked up with this is a curious 
revival of questioning the place and function 
of prayers for the dead, this among non- 
Catholics. Bishop Moule, an Anglican 
evangelical, “has publicly expressed his 
sympathy with the impulse to include the 
departed in prayer.’”’ The stress of war 
conditions, such as the death of non-pro- 
fessing Christians in battle, has seriously 
modified the Protestant repudiation of this 
ancient practice. It is too early to predict 
from this phenomenon a change in the the- 
ology of prayer, yet the fact that the issue 
has come into prominence is significant. 

2. Atonement.—The sacrifice of the sol- 
dier and the sailor in the war has thrown 
new light on this problem for the people 
at home, while for the men at the front the 
redeeming love of Jesus Christ appeals with 
a quickened urgency. 

3. Immortality —“Wise and Christian 
books on immortality are having a steady 
circulation.” In certain quarters the idea 
of the next world has lent itself to super- 
stition and spiritualism, but aside from this 
the subject commands a widening interest 
in the churches. 

The problem of the relation of Church and 
State is brought by the war into a place for 
fresh treatment. Churches which formerly 
were either indifferent or entirely hostile 
to governmental forms now begin to realize 
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that the isolation within the state is prac- 
tically impossible. National requirements 
and national interests have enlisted, not 
only “free” church members as individuals, 
but even the “free” churches as repre- 
sentative ecclesiastical bodies. Although 
it is hardly probable that the war will 
remove barriers separating English Non- 
conformists and the national church, it 
seems certain that the union of the two great 
Presbyterian bodies in Scotland will be 
materially facilitated. Yet in England the 
spirit of a corporate union begins to move 
throughout the churches of Nonconformity, 
and the national mission now being prese- 
cuted by the Church of England certainly 
denotes a quickened sense of the higher 
spiritual values. 

Two supreme services which the church 
is rendering to the nation at this time are 


the rallying of the people to the call of self-. 


sacrifice and the maintenance of those spirit- 
ual and moral forces which mean so much 
to national efficiency. The caricature of 
Christianity effected by a few pacifists has 
not distracted the moral sense of the com- 
munity, and on a broad scale the churches 
have been able to prevent silly bursts of 
hatred or spineless pacific ineptitude and 
to turn the people steadily toward the duties 
of sacrifice, unity, and economy. The 
anxiety of church leaders that a national 
need for repentance and humility before 
God in the face of a victory for righteousness 
in the struggle of nations is displayed 
throughout the country and has urged 
strongly the vital impulses of a religious 
patriotism. Dr. Moffatt is impressed with 
the comparative lack of exaggerated em- 
phasis upon the Old Testament such as took 
place in the preaching during the period of 
the Crimean War. This he feels is due to 
the work of the historical criticism in the 
past twenty years. 

One of the most reassuring features of 
the present situation is that the spirit of 
hatred so patent in the Napoleonic struggle 


has not come to the front in spite of 
Teutonic outrages. Many good people 
have resented the fact of their minister’s 
omitting to pray during the service for the 
enemy. 

Finally, no hindrance to foreign mission- 
ary enterprise has resulted from the war. 
Money for missions has come into the treas- 
uries in spite of extra claims on the purse for 
military purposes, and the interest is as 
keen as ever. 


Non-Resistance and the Gospel 


In the Mid-West Quarterly for July, 
Charles Kuhlman, of Montana, discusses a 
certain brand of pacifism very cogently 
under the heading, “The Prince of Peace.” 
The absolute non-resistance presented at 
present by Mr. Bryan and its alleged scrip- 
tural support are searchingly criticized. To 
those who read literally such injunctions 
as: “And I say unto you that ye resist not 
evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other also,” 
the writer quotes such diametrically oppo- 
site passages as: ‘“‘Think not that I come to 
send peace on earth. I come not to send 
peace but a sword.” Such groups of say- 
ings literally understood stand absolutely 
irreconcilable. “The literalist cannot use 
them aij.” The fact that Pilate judged 
Jesus not guilty of the charges of sedition 
preferred against him by the Jews demon- 
strates that the Roman official was con- 
vinced that Jesus’ teaching had no direct 
political bearing. The Jews of that day 
were unconvinced of this, as indeed are the 
“Jews” of our day even after eighteen 
hundred years of costly blundering. The 
pacifist tries to project his ideal code with 
its arbitration and judicial decision into the 
political arena as it is today, and forgets 
entirely that wherever the attempt has 
been made it has brought disaster. He 
ignores the patent fact that this world, 
limited as it is, deals in compromises, and 
that absolutes are to be used merely as 
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moral sign-posts to point out the general 
direction: in which lies real progress. 
Radical measures have their weakness in 
this, that in the name of a great and pure 
idea they call for unreasonable sacrifices on 
the part of those who are not personally 
responsible for the position in which they 
find themselves. ‘“‘The medicine is good, 
provided the patient can stand it.” The 
non-resister quotes the mischievous phrase 
“Might makes right” in order to deny it 
and substantiate his position. To his claim 
that might does not make right it is well to 
answer, “No, might does not necessarily 
make right. Nor does it necessarily make 
wrong. But since the unrighteous do 
actually use it, the righteous must, per- 
force, use it in order that righteousness may 
not perish from the earth.” The United 
States Secretary of War has, in substance, 
recently made this reply. The essential 
conditions of salvation, according to Jesus, 
are found in the two commands to love God 
and to love one’s neighbor. The latter does 
not mean that a man must allow his neighbor 
to make him an object of predatory activity. 
It is said that Christ taught all men to be 
brothers and that therefore the item of war 
in such a society is abhorrent. The word 
“brotherhood” used in this sense merely 
affirms the solidarity of the race. This does 
not mean that under no circumstances must 
we come to blows over the affairs of this life. 
The fact that we have common interests 
leads directly toward disagreement as to the 
best methods of arriving at the goal. War 
is a violent and costly method of solving 
the problem of the efficient political group 
and its survival, and has to do with the 
group politically, not with the individual. 
We need a solution for this problem which 
will obviate the necessity for international 
appeals to arms but that does not yet lie 
in the way of absolute pacifism. The word 
“peace” as used in the Gospels does not 
relate to international affairs. It is the 
peace that comes to the individual soul upon 


the discovery of an adequate motive for life. 
The primitive man appeared to need a 
formal religion of authority. We are 
moving away from the lower stage, but the 
process is a hard and cruel one and self- 
consciousness has its suffering as well as its 
joy. “We require a belief in a future that 
shall transcend evolution and make the 
suffering worth while.” This alone will 
prevent personality from being shattered 
ere it has reached its capacity for growth. 
Faith in God can assure this result. Love of 
the Father is then the first commandment, 
the heart of the message of the “Prince of 
Peace,”’ and “there is not one word in it 
to bid the clamor of the long roll cease.” 


Jesus and the War 


The November issue of the Parisian 
Foi et Vie is taken up with an article by 
M. Henri Bois, entitled “Jesus et la guerre,” 
wherein the writer proves entirely to his 
own satisfaction that no incompatibility 
whatever exists between the teaching and 
example of Jesus and the attitude assumed 
by the people of France in the present war. 
The ground is cleared for the discussion by 
a demonstration that the teachings of Jesus 
are valid for all time. There are those who 
argue that Jesus shared the common 
eschatological ideas of his Jewish environ- 
ment and that these have so colored his 
teachings on morals as to render them useless 
for the modern mind. M. Wilfred Monod 
states this position as follows: “Jesus is a 
Noah who is mistaken as to the time of the 
deluge and to whom, therefore, the Ark is 
worthless.” Even granting that Jesus 
anticipated a speedy consummation of tem- 
poral affairs, it does not follow a priori that 
he taught a makeshift morality. John 
Wesley was asked what he would do if he 
knew that day to be his last. “That which 
I plan to do at present,” was the answer. 
The moral message of Jesus functions with 
equal efficiency in view of a near and 
catastrophic world-end or a vista of human 
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activity as far as the “cooling down again” 
of the sun. 

In the practical working out of ethical 
principles, those who have repudiated 
utterly the theological formulae of the New 
Testament and the Christian community 
even of modern times have yet favored the 
ethics of Jesus. To such the Sermon on the 
Mount commends itself as a classic sum- 
mary of human duty. Professor Tyndale 
is a conspicuous representative of this atti- 
tude. Some assert that the Sermon on the 
Mount applies only to individuals in their 
mutual association and that a very different 
morality regulates the contact of nations 
assuch. Certain German professors appear 
to assure the world that the law of Christ 
governs private life and that the conduct 
of state affairs may follow the principles 
laid down by Machiavelli. This is wrong. 
At bottom the Sermon on the Mount brings 
in both spheres of conduct. It deals with 
things individual and things universal— 
“God, goods, duty, love.” The exponents 
of non-resistance quote the passage about 
turning the other cheek. This is quite 
right. But it does not follow that others 
shold be allowed to assassinate and violate 
humanity unchecked. If chauvinistic mili- 
tarism fattens on conquest, it is exhausted 
by defeat. Non-resistance has not stopped 
Armenian massacres or duels or interna- 
tional wars. Such a course would only en- 
sure a “hegemony of spoliators.” Peace 
between nations will be guaranteed only by 
a steady and determined resistance, by the 
willingness of the nations to place their 
armaments at the disposal of some impartial 
tribune which, when necessary, may effec- 
tually constrain the recalcitrants. Ultra- 
pacifists quote the parable of the Good 
Samaritan in support of their position. 
Had the good man come upon the scene 
during the attack of the robbers, ought he 
to have tried to prevent its being carried 
out or “to have preached a pious sermon to 
the plunderers as they executed their deed 


of blood”? The words of the American 
Mr. Baldwin before the American Chamber 
of Commerce, July 5, 1915, apply here. 
“As a nation we have so far played the 
part of the Good Samaritan. But we forget 
that it is better to rid the world of bandits 
than to solace their victims.” The teachings 
of Jesus did not prevent him from driving the 
mercenary money-changers from the temple 
court. To oppose force to the enemy’s 
aggression does not necessitate hatred of 
him. To love him and pray for him is not 
incompatible with the acts of the battle- 
field. The surgeon wounds that the patient 
may be rid of disease. So the sufferings of 
war may heal the ills of humanity by remov- 
ing the cause of international strife, namely, 
national pretentiousness, ambition, and 
cupidity. This is a war to end war. 


Religion and Theology 


The relation of religion to theology in the 
life of today is discussed under the heading 
“The Place of Theology in Religion” by 
Paul B. Rupp in the Reformed Church Re- 
view for October. The priority of religion 
to theology is noted. The vital factors of 
theology find themselves in the religious life 
before the explanation by way of theology 
can be possible. Religion may be found 
in three special types: natural, historical, 
and mystical. The first finds God in 
nature, and the Old Testament Psalter 
abounds in such religious expression. The 
second sees the hand of God upon the his- 
tory of men and nations. The third real- 
izes God in the inner spirit, asserting that he 
is “not so far away as even to be near.” 
Each of these taken in separate exclusive- 
ness may degenerate into pantheistic or 
proof-text or neurotic religion. They must 
be taken together and Christianity does this 
very thing. ‘A mature Christian will bow 
in worship before the God of the universe, 
in reverence before the Man of Galilee, and 
will fellowship with God in spirit and in 
truth.” The place given to reason in religion 
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determines the status of theology. It is 
absurd to allow for reason a place in every 
aspect of life except the religious. Indeed, 
religious faith cannot reach its finest form 
unless it functions in the whole of man’s 
activity. Although theology as such creates 
neither God nor man, it has a legitimate 
place in investigating the nature and inter- 
preting the relationship of both. Today 
there are two distinct theories regarding the 
nature of theology: (1) static and (2) de- 
velopmental. 

x. All traditionalists hold the first, 
namely, that our views of God, man, Jesus, 
redemption, etc., were given unto us once 
for all and have not changed materially 
since New Testament times. Such a the- 
ology is unhistorical. Doctrinal statements 
emanating from the Nicene period and held 
today appear to have been unknown or 
unimportant to Peter and Paul. There is 
no such thing as an unchanging theology in 
spite of conservative opinion to the con- 
trary. Again, a static theology is unscien- 
tific. In the universe nothing stands still. 
“Tt is unthinkable that the thought of God 
could have been transmitted from mind to 
mind through nineteen hundred years and 
remain precisely the same thought which 
flashed through the mind of the first Chris- 
tian.” 

2. The idea that theology is develop- 
mental is the contribution of English 
scientific thought in the nineteenth century 
reinterpreted in the realm of religious ideas. 
Theology is now seen to be the science of, 
not a static, but a dynamic unfolding life. 
It must prove itself, as Professor Orse 
recently pointed out, “the product of 
actual persons working out their religious 
problems in immediate contact with their 
several worlds of reality, the process being 
renewed in the religious experience of each 
generation.” This theology is not con- 
cerned with preserving special types of 
theological system but with the continuance 


of those great spiritual realities which lie 
back of all our systems. To approximate 
the truth in these, our systems need con- 
stant revision. The three primary realities 
which present themselves for theological 
definitive processes are divine goodness, 
divine imminence, and Jesus. (a) All our 
formulations must coincide with the idea of 
divine goodness which has existed more or 
less clearly through the centuries. Such 
doctrinal statements as those incorporating 
“predestination,” “the substitutionary idea 
of the atonement,” “the closed canon of 
Scripture,” must be reshaped to express 
adequately the idea of divine goodness as 
held by Christians today. (6) The idea 
of Divine imminence has been called “the 
democratic view of God.” “It regards the 
universe as created and sustained by means 
of a purposing power or a living spirit 
dwelling within it, rather than working upon 
it from without.” Scientific, philosophic, 
and democratic ideas today render the 
quantitative view of transcendence unten- 
able. Miracle, with its occasional inter- 
ference of a transcendent deity, is ruled out 
of court. Transcendence indeed remains, 
but in the ethical rather than the quanti- 
tative sense. The imminent is incarnate 
and Jesus is “illustrative in perfect measure 
of this ideal unity of the human and the 
divine; his consciousness of it made him 
Lord of the human soul and the bearer of 
light into a world of darkness.”’ Revelation 
is released from “canonical documents” 
and is discovered in the atmosphere of 
fellowship between man and God. (c) The 
Christocentric principle operates in the 
developmental view of theology no less 
than in the earlier views. Jesus reveals 
God’s eternal purpose to found upon earth 
a social order where righteousness, brother- 
liness, and peace are dominant through the 
potency of love. Also Jesus reveals the 
character of God, being indeed a living 
embodiment of it. 
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MISSIONS 


The Sunday School in the Far East 

A comprehensive survey of the Sunday- 
school situation in China, Korea, and Japan 
is given us by Frank L. Brown in the Inter- 
national Review of Missions for October. 
In the progress of the mission work in the 
Orient the Sunday school took on three 
forms: the purely mission Sunday school 
unrelated to the church; the educational 
school composed of students of the primary 
school or the preparatory school or college 
and taught by the teacher; and the school 
attached to the local church, taught by the 
pastor, missionary, or lay teacher. 

The development of Sunday-school work 
began in earnest in China with the organiza- 
tion of a Sunday-school committee at the 
the China Centenary-Conference of 1907. 
Through the work of the committee the 
China Sunday School Union was formed in 
1910, and Rev. E. G. Tewksbury was chosen 
as the national secretary. Some nine 
provincial organizations have since been 
arranged and one Chinese associate secre- 
tary for Fukien Province is employed. 
The Sunday school is but one of several 
agencies for Bible instruction. But most 
of the organized Sunday schools in China 
draw their membership from the primary 
and boarding schools. As yet it has not 
been feasible to carry out an accurate 
grading system. The teaching staff con- 
sists, in general, of workers in the regular 
employ of the mission. In addition to the 
routine work of the Sunday school the 
China Sunday School Union is circulating 
130,000 weekly issues of the lessons, and a 
special course for the training of teachers 
has been issued in six books. During the 
_ visit of the Sunday school commission to 
Shanghai three years ago, 10,000 Chinese 
Sunday-school scholars assembled in one 
of the great gardens of Shanghai, and the 
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Chinese Mercury was so favorably impressed 
that a strong editorial was written. 

Korea is said to illustrate more nearly 
than any other nation the Sunday-school 
ideal—all the church in the Sunday school 
and all the Sunday school in the church. 
So much attention has been demanded 
by adults that the children were, until 
recent years, crowded out of consideration. 
The Korea Sunday School Association was 
developed eight years ago, during the visit 
of the World’s Sunday School Commissioner, 
and is guided by an executive committee 
which is representative of the missions and 
of the native Korean church. The Sunday- 
school membership of Korea is given as 
171,632 scholars and 6,631 officers and 
teachers. Graded lessons were introduced 
a few years ago, but it was found that they 
were not so well suited to the Korean mind as 
consecutive Bible study. It is felt that the 
next ten years in Korea will be strategic 
for a great Sunday school advance. Adults 
have been gathered into the Sunday school 
in great numbers and their instruction is 
imperative. And the day of a great in- 
gathering of the children of non-Christian 
parents also seems to have dawned. 

The organized Sunday-school work of 
Japan began with the visit to Japan of 
Mr. Brown, as commissioner of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, in January 
1907. At that time the National Sunday 
School Association of Japan was formed, 
both missionaries and Japanese being repre- 
sented on the executive committee. The 
first president of the association was Judge 
Watanobe, now chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of Korea. Some thirty district asso- 
ciations have been organized as auxiliary 
to the association, the headquarters of which 
are in Tokyo. The funds for carrying on 
the work of this association have been 
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supplied most largely by the American section 
of the World’s Sunday School Association. 
A literature committee was formed and the 
teachers’ library was greatly increased. 
This library now includes over twenty 
books in Japanese, embracing translations 
of some of the best Sunday-school literature 
in America. Japan’s present need rests in 
the realm of leadership, and there is material 
for such leadership in the theological semi- 
naries and Christian schools. The grading 
system follows that of the public schools. 
However, there are two sources of opposi- 
tion to the Sunday schools in Japan, each 
of which are of Buddhist influence. Even 
so, the statistics for 1914 showed that there 
were 125,078 pupils in 1,985 Sunday schools 
in Japan. 
Disruption of Islam 


The Yale Review for October has an 
article by Duncan B. Macdonald which 
gives an interesting interpretation of the 
present situation in Islam. In theory, of 
course, all Moslems form a complete, closed 
unity against all non-Moslems. For Islam 
may be regarded as a system of law, and 
its people are as absolutely a church-state 
as were the Hebrews. The Moslems speak 
of Islam and look back to an age when it 
meant a political unity and forward to a 
Millennial age when that unity will miracu- 
lously be restored. When Moslems are 
compelled to live on equal terms of citizen- 


ship with non-Moslems there is a contra- 
diction of the fundamental idea of Islam’s 
unity, and it is, then, only in his religious 
moments that the Mohammedan can regard 
himself as belonging to a people destined 
to rule all others. Until the present no 
one could predict with safety how binding 
the union of Islam actually was. There 
was some historical evidence that the Arabs, 
Turks, and Persians would pull together— 
but it was scarcely safe to hazard a guess 
as to what the Moslems of India, of French 
North Africa, and of Egypt woulddo. With 
the outbreak of the war the test came, and 
when Turkey entered the war the way was 
made for a full demonstration. It is to 
Turkey that all Moslems have been accus- 
tomed to look for leadership. The Caliph, 
if he is anything, is a temporal sovereign 
chosen by the Moslem people to administer 
the Moslem system. But the summons of 
the Turks to their Moslem allies was not 


sufficient to induce them to cast their lot . 


on the side of Germany and her allies. 
Now Islam is divided against herself. For 
instance, the average Egyptian would 
welcome the coming of the Turk to deliver 
him from the rule of unbelievers, while the 
Syrian prays that the unbeliever may drive 
the Turk out of his country. It is believed 
that the war reveals the fact that the old 
unity of Islam is steadily yielding to the 
multiplicity of nationality and ultimately 
to disruption. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Gentennial of Harvard Divinity School 

On October 5 the Alumni Association of 
the Harvard Divinity School observed the 
centennial of the recognition of the School 
as a department of the University. The 
alumni did not regard the year 1816 as the 
date when the Divinity School was founded, 
for they pride themselves on the fact that 
their traditions reach back to the time when 
the Puritan settlers dreaded to have an 


illiterate ministry to succeed their own 
ministers. But October, 1816, is remem- 
bered as the time which marks the crystal- 
lization of tendencies which had been in 
operation for one hundred and eighty years, 
for then it was that the records of the 
Harvard corporation spoke for the first 
time of “the theological summary of the 
University.” There are two noteworthy 
items that were pointed out at the centennial 
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celebration. The first was the splendid 
view that was taken of theological study 
by the framers of the constitution. This 
constitution, which is still in force, pre- 
scribes that “every encouragement be 
given to serious, impartial, and unbiased in- 
vestigation of Christian truth, and that no 
assent to the peculiarities of any denomina- 
tion of Christians shall be required either 
of the instructors or students.” It is re- 
markable to observe that this faith in free 
inquiry into religious truth was so stoutly 
held a hundred years ago. The other 
item of interest was the affiliation of four 
denominational schools with the Harvard 
Divinity Schools. These affiliated schools 
are: Andover Theological Seminary, the 
Episcopal Theological School, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, and Newton 
Theological Institution. 


Motives in Religious Education 


The motives behind the recent move- 
ments in the direction of religious education 
have been variously described. Dr. De Vries 
has chosen four motives which he advocates 
on behalf of people who are interested in 
religious education. The political motive 
he puts to the forefront. The success of 
American democratic forms of government 
is dependent upon the character of American 
people. When every man has a vote and 
the government rests upon the people’s will, 
it is essential that the people’s will be “right 
and true and high.” In this democracy, 
then, where the welfare of the body politic 
is peculiarly dependent on the dominance 
of right and high principle in the hearts of 
the whole people, there is peculiar and 
general need of religious education. The 
industrial motive is pressed upon us be- 
cause of the nature of the industrial life 
which confronts us. The rapid progress 
that has been made in the industrial world 
has made greater changes in racial conditions 
than in any preceding period. The accumu- 
lation of capital and power in the hands of 


the few, and the economic dependence of 
the many, involves grave moral issues. 
Those who control and those who are de- 
pendent are equally in need of wholesome 
religious education. The social motive 
loom larges in religious education for the 
very reason that our new ways of living 
have given a new setting to social relations. 
Instead of finding the bulk of the nation 
living in the country, as was the case 
before the Civil War, the majority of the 
people in the United States now live in the 
cities. ‘The industrial needs which have 
brought vast numbers to dwell in the popu- 
lation centers have congested the urban 
conditions, and “they have often become 
sinkholes of iniquity, utterly destructive 
of childhood, womanhood, and manhood.” 
These conditions necessitate religious edu- 
cation. The spiritual motive challenges re- 
ligious education because the commercialism 
that is rampant in America threatens to 
smother it. 

The writer advocates some community- 
wide action to provide some method of 
efficient religious education. Some such 
plan as the Bozeman Institute, which has 
been merely begun in Bozeman, Montana, 
is commended. The government of the 
institute is entrusted to a board of ten 
directors, one from each local church, and 
one from each college, Y.M.C.A., high 
school, and graded school. Its plan is to 
have a three-year course, each year to cover 
a period of twenty-four weeks. The three- 
fold object of the institute is to train present 
and future Sunday-school teachers, to help 
parents teach religion to their children, and 
to show how to teach the Bible. 


**Needs”’ That Challenge Religious 
Education 
In an extended article on “Religious 
Education” in The Living Church, Dr. W. L. 
De Vries opens a discussion of some con- 
ditions in America which, he says, are 
of, paramount importance, and which 
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challenge interest and endeavor in behalf 
of Christian teaching. Attention is invited 
to this article because of the “conditions 
in America” which are named first as of 
“paramount importance” to religious educa- 
tion. “Discipline” is the first to be 
mentioned. He complains that much un- 
disciplined and non-effective manhood and 
womanhood is to be found all over the land. 
Self-control is a prime requisite of true 
manhood and womanhood. And the secret 
of self-control in adult life is parent-control 
in childhood. It is for this cause, among 
others, that religious education is of great 
importance; for one of its special tasks is to 
teach parents their duties. ‘ Manners” 
are placed second. He regrets to have to 
say that manners are conspicuously absent 
in these present days. The essence of 
manners is consideration for others, which 
in turn is the product of the love of neigh- 
bor, of doing unto all men as you would 
be done by. Religious education teaches 
this as the fundamental Christian ethic for 
the mutual relations of humanity. It isa 
great need and a great task, and illustrates 
the importance of this branch of the church’s 
activity. “Reverence” comes third. The 
free and easy-going way of folks is tending 
more and more to bring all things to a dead 
level. This is to be deplored. The sacred 
things of religion must be regarded in a 


spirit of reverence if they are to hold their 
own place in the life and thought of people. 
The author cites George Adam Smith, the 
great Scotch biblical scholar, as saying, when 
on his last visit to America, that the Episco- 
pal church, next to Roman Catholic, is best 
calculated to instil reverence into the minds 
and hearts of people. This should be a 
recognized function of the department of 
religious education. ‘ Morals” are empha- 
sized as a serious matter. The land is 
strewn with shipwrecks of men and women. 
Everywhere men and women are lightly 
regarding their marriage vows, without 
regard to their obligations to each other, to 
children, to society, to church, to God. 
For sexual and social evils the only sufficient 
cure is the love and fear and service of God. 
And an element of greatest value in pre- 
serving the purity of individual character, of 
family, and of race, is plain God-fearing 
instruction by Christian parents at adoles- 
cence in the nature, use, and care of the body 
and its vital functions. 

In America, systematic religious instruc-_ 
tion in public schools has hitherto been im- 
possible because of our happy condition as a 
free church in a free state. Possibly the Gary 
or some like plan may remedy the grievous 
lack in the future. Meantime a generation 
is growing up, and the churches should 
make a concerted effort to fill the breach. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Church Union 

For some years the establishment of an 
organic union of the Congregational, Metho- 
dist, and Presbyterian churches of Canada 
has been the subject of much discussion. 
Four or five years ago a basis of union was 
arranged by a joint committee of representa- 
tives of the three churches. The Congre- 
gationalists almost immediately accepted 
this basis, and the Methodists showed little 
or no opposition. The culmination of the 
movement depended almost entirely on 
the attitude of the Presbyterian church. 


In 1912 the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterians accepted the proposed basis 
of union; subsequently, in 1913, in accord- 
ance with the “Barrier Act,” the sessions, 
communicants, and adherents voted on a 
referendum on the question. The vote was 
favorable, but the majority was so small and 
the adverse criticism of the basis of union 
so great that the plan was slightly revised. 
In 1914 the new basis of union was approved 
by the assembly, in 1915 a favorable refer- 
endum was conducted, and, in June, 1916, 
at Winnipeg, the General Assembly, after 
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much heated discussion, voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of proceeding immediately 
to the establishment of the “Union Church 
of Canada.” 


The Church and Social Salvation 


Under this title the Advance (Congrega- 
tionalist), October 19, carries an interesting 
article by Rev. George F. Kenngott, Ph.D. 
This writer is regarded as an expert on 
all questions relating to the social func- 
tions of the church. He holds that the 
whole motive and power of the life of Jesus, 
the Christ, were gathered up in his words: 
“For their sakes I sanctify myself’ (John 
17:19). Here is epitomized Jesus’ view of 
his mission and here is emphasized his pri- 
mary purpose in giving social expression to 
religion. The love of the Father is ex- 
pressed in John 3:16; the love of the Son, 
John 17:19. For the world of men God 
gave his Son; for the sanctification of the 
world the Son gave himself. All command- 
ments he gathered up into two: (1) Love 
to God; (2) Love tomen. Then he unified 
all diversities by making these into one: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

There are, according to Jesus, just two 
kinds of people in the world—those who are 
rendering social service and those who are 
not. The test of life is not creed, nor 
ritual, nor fine feelings, nor external author- 
ity, but social service in His name. His 
words and deeds always expressed the power 
of social salvation. This principle of Jesus 
must always be applied in and through the 
church in the various events of life, in the 
family, in industry, and in statecraft. In 
the family it shall be, not “My rights are 
your duties,” but “Your rights are my 
duties.” The church must insist that the 
standard of sanctified love be observed in 
the family. 

The egoist in industry arrays one factor 
against the other, but when the Christian 
principle invades industry you have the 
various factors saying each to the other: 


“For your sakes I sanctify myself.” This 
brings all into co-operation under the motto, 
“Each for all and all for each.” In recent 
time it was the church which said that 
money is tainted that is gotten in unsocial 
ways. It was the church, through its lead- 
ers, which declared for the socialization of 
money, ability, and power. It was the 
church, again, through such leaders as Pro- 
fessors Peabody, Shailer Mathews, and 
Rauschenbusch, who insisted that life is of 
one piece, that it is not made up of water- 
tight compartments, that religion must 
invade business. That men are greater 
than things, that the real values of life lie 
in personality, was declared even a gener- 
ation ago by such men as Maurice, Kingsley, 
and Ruskin. The Christian principle is 
invading business and the church is now 
undertaking to send its youth into business 
with the same high spirit which animates the 
foreign missionaries who wear the princely 
motto “Ich dien” and “Noblesse oblige.” 

As men recognize their stewardship, 
“Mine, mine” shall be displaced by “Thine, 
thine.” In the church is more and more 


operative the principle of insistence on the — 


worth of the person. “Not alms but a 
friend” is the watchword in modern phi- 
lanthropy. This spirit was inspired by 
the words and the works of the Master of 
men. Again, while the modern church has 
often followed Jesus afar off, yet it is catch- 
ing this spirit more fully in the realm of 
criminology, as it endeavors to discover the 
punishment to fit the criminal, not the 
crime, emphasizing here as elsewhere the 
worth of the individual. Jesus socialized 
the family, industry, philanthropy, crimi- 
nology. The perfecting of this work is the 
task of the church today. 


The Church Today 


In recent issues of the Continent there has 
appeared a series of timely editorials under 
the above general caption. The approach is 
made on the fact that persistent accusations 
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allege that the church in these times falls 
shamefully below what it ought to be 
and do. This sets the editor at work on an 
analysis of conditions as they are. The 
most of what he says is concerning the 
tarnished side of the shield. In doing this 
he justifies himself because more emphasis 
is needed on the evil circumstance which 
must be remedied than on the good facts 
which need no betterment. The articles 
appear in the following order: 

I. Success and failure——The church is 
not a failure. Beyond all comparison it is 
the most powerful force in the world today 
for upholding integrity and morality. 
Really it alone holds society together. 
However, the church of today is not what 
the world thinks a divinely ordained insti- 
tution ought to be in the midst of humanity. 
This is true because the church undervalues 
its own treasure; is wanting in imagination; 
is parochial. 

II. The minisiry—The most efficient 
leadership that the church has is its min- 
isters. As a rule, ministers must lead their 
laymen in whatever progress their congre- 
gations are making. An excellent church 
must have a super-excellent ministry. But 
ministers are hindered by conventionality. 
The code of the world should not put a min- 
ister’s words into his mouth. By an inner 
urge the minister must preach what the 
Spirit says. As with business, so the church 
must not limit its effort to standardized 
patterns. There is the further hindrance 
of ministerial professionalism. The minister 
must feel that he belongs to human kind, 
not merely to his occupation. He must 
attain success, but he must do so without 
caring for it. 

Ill. The laymen.—Ministers may lead, 
but laymen make the church. Earnest lay 
churchmanship alone can give the church 
momentum. What is lived is what the 
world accepts. Behind the social gospel 
there must be the living example. The 
chief obligation of the layman is: “To 


stand up before the onlooking eyes of a 
critical world and play the part of demon- 
strator for the goods that heaven offers 
humanity to salve its festered body and 
clothe its naked soul.” To this great end 
laymen of today need to be more spiritual, 
to have keener understanding, to possess 
more wholeheartedness. 

IV. Evangelism.—The tendency of pop- 
ular influence is to turn the Christian mind 
away from individual regeneration and 
fasten it on social reform. This tendency 
has impressed on the church a deep sense of 
necessity for the social service which it has 
urged, without destroying the sense of 
necessity for personal conversion. There is 
in the church today an increasing desire to 
evangelize, in plans to evangelize, and in the 
work of evangelism. The present prevail- 
ing means in use is “the union tabernacle 
campaign.” But along with this evangel- 
istic efficiency must characterize the local 
congregation, which is now a reasonably 
effective persuader. It must become also 
a constrainer and a compeller. 

V. The church as an educational force.— 
It is the most potent and pervasive edu- 
cational force in the modern world. 
Through it more than anything else comes 


the right understanding of life. To this 


end the Sunday school contributes much. 
Honest respect for integrity of character, 
fidelity to trust, and rigid personal morals 
are a tribute above all things else to the 
service of the Sunday school. The best in 
it should be conserved, and to it should be 
added all that modern efficiency makes 
possible. Again, once the church college 
was founded and kept up by the denomi- 
nation and for its own good primarily. 
Now it is a contribution which the denomi- 
nation makes to the well-being of society. 
VI. The real “Social Service.”—How- 
ever much it may be charged that the 
church has been recreant to its social duty, 
it is nevertheless true that the Christian era 
has been the world’s first and only era of 
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benevolence. The church has not done all 
that it might have done, yet its past has 
not been without social motive. The great- 
est movements that have aroused the heart 
of humanity since the Reformation have 
been in essence movements for social justice. 
This has been true in the historical revolts 
of both Europe and America against tyrants 
and tyrannies. Here was simply the social 
assertion of the principle that all men stand 
equal in God’s sight. The greatest social 
reform that history has witnessed was the 
world-wide abolition of slavery. Chris- 
tianity did it. So also with the temperance 
reform. But modern thought and inquiry 
have carried social protest on into the indus- 
trial phases of civilization. In this realm 
it is embarrassingly true that the church has 
not yet attained unto perfectly clear voice. 
Today the church stands face to face with 
a fully defined duty to inculcate the social 
requirements of the gospel to the utmost, 
particularly in industrial and commercial 
fields. It must be done. No extenuation 
can longer avail. The church must develop, 
must proclaim, must insist upon a clear- 
cut program of social equity applied to in- 
dustry, business, and politics. The chief 
hindrance is that thousands of ministers 
still seriously believe that if they undertake 
to preach on social topics they will forfeit 
the power to preach efficiently touching sin 
and the need of personal salvation. This, 
though, is an empty bogy, a superstitious 
dread. The social and the evangelistic 
interpretations of Christianity are not in- 
compatible. It is the urgent business of the 
church to unite the two and complete each 
with the mutual enrichment of the other. 
Social Christianity must, and will, be rati- 
fied and made potent by evangelistic Chris- 
tianity. 


The Church and Secular Affairs 


In this discussion the American Lutheran 
Survey, November 2, raises one of the great 
questions of the age: What are the bound- 


aries to the sphere of proper church activity ? 
It is conceded at once that spiritual regen- 
eration is the supreme work of the church. 
In this the church is bound to depend upon 
the preaching of the Word and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments. Perfect faith- 
fulness here, at least theoretically, would 
seem sufficient to solve all human prob- 
lems. But practically it was found, even 
in the experience of Jesus himself, that the 
spiritual involves the social, the social 
involves the educational, the social and 
educational involve the economic, and the 
economic interests of men involve their civic 
interests. 

The church not only cannot accomplish 
spiritual regeneration, but cannot begin to 
do so, until it extends its interests and 
activity clear through the whole realm of 
human interests. Therefore, there can be 
no question whether or not the church 
should make such an extension. The one 
question is, how the church can extend its 
interest and activity so as to keep the 
spiritual supreme and yet be effective in its 
service all the way through the interests of 
men. 
For the church to fulfil its functions in 
social and civic affairs two ways are open. 
One is by official participation through 
organic endeavor. Obviously this invites 
serious objections. Here the Church would 
be put to the necessity of antagonizing the 
state with the purpose to dominate it or 
to amalgamate itself with the state and 
thereby lose its distinctive character and 
miss its higher mission. The other is for 
the church to project its influence, by way 
of penetration, into civic affairs, through 
the development of an intelligent, earnest, 
conscientious, Christian citizenship. This 
method is safe and is consistent with the 
character and the mission of the church. 
Along this line there should be worked out 
an adequate scheme of church activity 
touching all things that pertain to the wel- 
fare of man for time or for eternity. 
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The Books of Chronicles, with Maps, Notes, and 
Introduction. By W.A. L. Elmslie. [The 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.] 
Cambridge: University Press, 1916. Pp. 
lx+362. 4s. 6d. 


This is the latest volume of the Cambridge 
Bible to appearinanewdress. The first edition 
of Chronicles, prepared by Dr. W. E. Barnes, was 
one of the best in the series; but it was based 
upon the Authorized Version and it was issued 
as long ago as 1899. The new edition uses the 
text of the Revised Version and takes account 
of the studies of the last seventeen years. The 
volume is in every respect worthy of a place 
in this useful series. It is, indeed, the best 
popular commen on Chronicles now on the 
market. Mr. Elmslie’s standpoint and method 
are + li historical, though not radical. 
Tke great question nowadays regarding Chron- 
icles concerns itself with the sources. Most of 
Chronicles, of course, is but repetition of Samuel 
and Kings. But there is a great deal of matter 
not found in those books. Whence did the 
Chronicler obtain this material? Did he find 
other ancient sources independent of Samuel- 
Kings? Or did he find all of this new material 
in his own imagination? Upon the answer to 
this question depends the value of Chronicles 
as a source of information regarding the history 
of Israel prior to the Chronicler’s day. Elmslie 
decides in favor of the former alternative. 
Being thus confronted by the fact that this new 
material everywhere evinces unity of style and 
no such cleavage as might be expected between 
the Chronicler’s editorial notes and the material 
of his sources, Elmslie has recourse to the hy- 
pothesis that the Chronicler was so thoroughly 
familiar with these materials that he narrated 
them in his own words. One may be permitted 
to wonder, perhaps, why the Chronicler should 
have made so marked a difference in his treat- 
ment of his various sources. 

The proofreading is excellent; but on pp. 
lviii and lx read “Olmstead.” Four good maps 
add much to the value of the book. 


The Village Gods of South India. By Henry 
Whitehead. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1916. Pp.172. 2s. 6d. 


This is the first of a series of small volumes 
dealing with the religious life of India, under 
the editorship of Mr. J. N. Farquhar, literary 
secretary, Y.M.C.A. in India. The volume 
rage a review is by the Bishop of Madras, who 

y known as an authority on this sub- 
ject my vey the bulletin from his pen printed 
y the Madras Government Museum in 1907. 
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Bishop Whitehead has been a careful student 
of this phase of Indian religion, and has crowded 
into this compact little volume much that is of 
value to students of popular Hinduism. He 
shows how the village gods symbolize the facts 
of village life, and suggests the hypothesis that 
the form of their worship, viz., animal sacrifice, 
is a survival of totemism from a time when the 
people lived a nomadic life. The adoption of 
the use of carved human figures and other 
images “probably coincided with the change 
from the nomadic to the settled pastoral and 
agricultural life.” The fact that women per- 
form so much of the agricultural work among 
primitives suggests an explanation for the fact 
that the majority of the South Indian deities 
are female. The book is deserving of a hearty 
reception by students of the history of religion. 


Conscience and Christ. By Hastings Rash- 
dall. New York: Scribner, 1916. Pp. 
xiii+313. $1.50. 

This volume contains the Haskell Lectures 
given in Oberlin Theological Seminary in the 
autumn of 1913. The publication was delayed 
on account of the war. In the first lecture the 
author defines terms and states his own position. 
This involves the main attitudes toward the 
sources of authority. There is no such thing 
as a moral sense, for that would be purely emo- 
tional and unstable. But there is a moral con- 
sciousness which is based on experience, and so 
is firmly anchored when it ventures into the 
unknown. Conscience is a kind of reason which 
possesses objective validity. The ethical crite- 
rion is a utilitarianism which includes, not only 
pleasure, but moral goodness and intellectual 
culture. The author’s point of view is, then, 
that of “ideal utilitarianism.” 

Before proceeding with his subject he feels 
obliged to give another introductory lecture on 
“Ethics and Eschatology.” This is necessary 
because of a recent change in the attitude of 
theologians toward the eschatological sayings of 
our Lord. It is claimed that he expected a 
speedy catastrophic judgment—and so ethics 
could have only a momentary importance— 
interims ethik—of little value for the modern 
world. The purpose of this lecture is to show 
the error of this view. 

With the ground thus cleared the author 
takes up the ethical teachings of Christ and 
shows that he deepened, transcended, and 
spiritualized the strictly moral requirements of 

e Law, and insisted on the “inwardness” of 
true morality, and extended the Jewish prin- 
ciple of love to all mankind, his tea 

in principle universalistic. The principle o} 

universal brotherhood as laid down by Jesus 
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must be accepted as the fundamental truth of 
ethics. To appreciate this teaching we must 
remember: (1) its influence is due as much to 
form as to substance; (2) it is nat to be treated 
as so many isolated sayings, but as a whole— 
the ideal embodied in a character and a life; 
(3) the close connection between the ethical 
teaching and the strictly religious. Its value 
consists of both a general principle and the appli- 
cations and illustrations of that principle. The 
applications are specified. 

Numerous objections have been made to the 
moral teaching of — Twenty of these 
objections are examined 

Having shown that the teaching of Jesus can 
be intelligently accepted as the supreme guide 
in modern life when it is understood to lay down 
principles, not details, of conduct, the author has 
yet to demonstrate that the principle of develop- 
ment is involved. It is of two kinds: (1) con- 
stant discovery of new means to the true end 
as good; (2) a constantly 
of men’s —— of w Tat in detail 
is. In this lecture the author effectually dis- 
poses of the view that the ethic of Jesus was 
“world-renouncing”” whereas the modern ethic 
must be “world-affirming.” The modern view 
should involve no abandonment of Christ’s own 


ideal. 

The sixth and final lecture is a comparison of 
Christian ethics with other systems, as Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, Hinduism, and Buddhism. 

The book is eminently sane—because schol- 
_ and all-round, seeking to include all essen- 

ial facts and to give each one its due weight. 


Democracy in the Making. Edited by George 
W. Coleman. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1915. Pp.xx+340. $1.50. 

This book is a symposium on Ford Hall and 
the open-forum movement, prepared by the 
director of the Ford Hall meeting. There are 
chapters by various writers, setting forth how 
Ford Hall came to be built; the story of the 
tro purpose an int o e institution; 
the range of topics oat speakers; the method 
of conducting the meetings; and the open-forum 
movement at large. Estimates of the work of 
Ford Hall are given by Walter Rauschenbusch, 
o ohn A. Ryan, Stephen S. Wise, Charles Zueblin, 

tanton Coit, Edward A. Steiner, and William 

H. P. Faunce. Interesting character sketches 

are given of sixtee Hall Six intimately con- 

nected with Ford Six typical addresses 
are reproduced, which were given by Mr. Cole- 

man, Norman Hapgood, Rev. Thomas I. 

Gasson, Professor Charles P. F ni, Rev. 

George A. Gordon, and Rev. John Haynes 

Holmes. An appendix gives all the speakers 

and topics for eight seasons (1908-15). 

As_ Professor Rauschenbusch emphasizes, 
Ford Hall is religious in its origin; and the 


church stands in one way or another behind the 
great majority of the other forums which are 
now springing up all over the country. Most 
of them are under religious auspices, held in 
church buildings, or supported by funds coming 
from religious men and organizations. In this 
way the great plant of the church is being 

ually swung over into the service of the 
new democratic spirit. Hence the well-selected 
title of the book, Democracy in the Making. 
For that is the chief meaning of the forum move- 
ment. The book before us may be called a chart 
and compass for the forum movement; it 
should be in the hands of everybody who is con- 
ducting a forum or thinking of doing so; and it 
gives enough material to enable anyone to start 
work in his own locality without further help. 


The Moral Leaders of Israel. Studies in the 
Development of Hebrew Religion and Ethics. 
By H. L. Willett. Chicago: Disciples’ Pub- 
lication Society, 1916. Pp. 255. 


This little book is the first of two volumes 
intended to cover the entire period of Hebrew 
and Jewish history. The “moral leaders” re- 
ferred to are, of course, the Hebrew prophets. 
This presentation of their teachings is made 
with Professor Willett’s well-known ~Atn and 
skill. The book is well adapted to the use of 
Sunday-school classes in the older grades and 
would serve as a gentle introduction to the 
historical method of B Bible-study for any who 
must progress very gradually. Lists of topics 
for study and of references to a wider range of 
well-selected literature make the book likely 
to be very useful. 


America and the Orient. By Sidney L. Gulick. 
New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 1916. Pp. x+100. $0.25. 


In this little volume we have the clear and 
concise conclusions from a rich and varied ex- 
perience. Few persons are so well qualified to 
speak on this momentous subject. The parts 

are: “The Problem,” ‘‘The Three Policies,” 
‘Statistical Tables,” ’and a select bibliography. 

The problem is: ‘To adjust the relations 
of the great nations of the East and the West 
in such a way that their new contact shall be 
mutually advantageous rather than disastrous.” 
Note the alternatives—advantageous or dis- 
astrous. 

The first two or will, if followed, result 
disastrously. third is internationalism. 
Its demand is that righteousness and good-will 
shall dominate America’s international policies. 
The responsibility is divided among business 
men, citizens, and industrial workers, Chris- 
tians, foreign mission boards, and societies. 
The busy person who wants the whole situation 
in a few well-chosen words will find it here. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


THE ORIGINS OF THE GOSPELS—A PROFES- 
SIONAL READING COURSE 


Conducted by 
PROFESSOR ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS 
Rochester Theological Seminary 


Part II. The Fourth Gospel 


Required Reading: Worsley, The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists; Sanday, 
The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel; Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and 
Debate; Scott, The Fourth Gospel, Iis Purpose and Theology. 

Few of the books of the New Testament have been the scene of more vigorous 
attack and defense than that which bears the title, “The Gospel according to 
John.” The facts that it has been so serviceable a gospel to multitudes through- 
out the centuries and that it has proved such a bulwark to later christological . 
thought have made it seem necessary to not a few to defend its authenticity and 
apostolic authorship at all cost. On the other hand, its striking divergence from 
the three earlier Gospels has compelled many to seek its origin elsewhere than in 
the apostolic circle. 

The problem of the origin of the Gospel of John cannot, in the very nature of 
the case, be approached in quite the same way as that of the origin of the Synoptic 
Gospels, although there is much in common in the approach. The traditional 
view, based on external evidence, is that it was written by John the apostle, the 
son of Zebedee. Some of the Church Fathers give rather circumstantial accounts 
of the manner and purpose of its becoming. But the clear light of this external 
evidence does not begin to shine until about 180 A.p., although Tatian used the 
Gospel somewhat earlier in his Diatessaron. With the exception of a small and 
insignificant sect, this patristic tradition is unbroken. Why should we not 
accept the tradition unhesitatingly and believe that Clement of Alexandria spoke 
truly when he said that John, perceiving that the external facts had been related 
in the other Gospels, under the urging of the disciples wrote a “spiritual Gospel” ? 

So to do would be an easy way out, but there are considerations which cause 
serious hesitation. Scholars have not waited till this late date to recognize ‘the 
differences between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptic Gospels. These differ- 
ences are neither few in number nor unimportant in character. Anything except 
the most casual reading of our four Gospels will reveal differences in chronology 
between the Fourth Gospel and the other three which are difficult to explain. 
The impression as to the place of Jesus’ ministry received from the synoptists is 
different from that given by the author of the Fourth Gospel. The method of 
Jesus’ teaching, the tone of the teaching, and, in fact, the central subject of his 
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teaching are not identical, one may almost say not even similar, in the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Fourth Gospel. These do not constitute even an approximately 
exhaustive list, but they, with other matters, have given rise to a Johannine 
problem which is not easy to solve. 

The literature which has appeared in the course of the discussion of the 
problem of how and why this Gospel came to be and its relation to the first three 
Gospels is voluminous and covers almost every angle of the question. The 
works selected for reading are F. W. Worsley, The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists; 
William Sanday, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel; B. W. Bacon, The Fourth 
Gospel in Research and Debate; E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, Its Purpose and 
Theology. 

The first of these books has not been selected for its inherent value, but 
because it avowedly devotes itself to a consideration of the Fourth Gospel in 
relation to the first three. During the course of some preliminary remarks the 
writer decides that the author of the Fourth Gospel knew the Synoptic Gospels, 
but, being aware that the “‘ Markan contribution has been accepted as the outline 
of the Life of Christ by the other two,”’ passes by Matthew and Luke with scant 
ceremony, while using Mark in a much more respectful way. This use is accord- 
ing to a settled plan of his own, and therefore differs greatly from the use of 
Mark by Matthew and Luke. Material other than that traceable to the synoptists 
must be treated as the record of the writer’s own experience of the activities of 
Jesus. Paulinism had a real influence on the Gospel, but one of the “greatest 
influences was the desire to bring out more fully a side of our Lord’s person and 
teaching which the synoptists, in their ignorance of the circumstances, had 
omitted.” The aim of our writer is to show that the author of the Fourth Gospel 
took Mark as the basis of operations, but omitted any reference to matters suf- 
ficiently cared for by the other Gospels, traversing similar ground only when 
wishing deliberately to correct or to supplement by adding essential points which 
they do not mention. 

A discussion of the striking omissions of this Gospel as compared with the 
other Gospels results in the conclusion that they are all explicable from the pur- 
pose of the author, and the additional details are considered to be for the purpose 
of meeting the inadequacies of the synoptic account. The discrepancies between 
the Fourth Gospel and the first three are admitted, as they must be, but their 
explanation invariably lies, even in the case of the position of the incident of the 
cleansing of the Temple, in the fact that the errors in the other Gospels must be 
corrected by this author’s more accurate knowledge. In similar ways the writer 
examines the Christology of the Gospel, the reciprocal attitude of Jesus and the 
people, and the peculiar material of the Gospel. In each case the decision is 
favorable to the Fourth Gospel, and the synoptists suffer accordingly. The 
author of this Gospel must have been a man who had the authority to correct 
and supplement the other accounts. He was, for he was none other than the 
“Apostle St. John.” 

In this manner is the question solved for Mr. Worsley. He is too alert not to 
see the amazing and important differences between the first three Gospels and 
that which bears the name of John. He is sufficiently penetrating to see the 
exceeding difficulty of their harmonization. He attempts a species of partial 
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harmonization and rejection and comes out at the end with a victorious Fourth 
Gospel, accurate, historical, and authoritative. Meantime the other Gospels 
have fared worse than our author imagines, or, perhaps, wishes. They are in no 
small degree discredited. The book is an almost unwitting testimony to the 
serious character of the differences existing between the Fourth Gospel and the 
others which have a place in the Canon. Mr. Worsley has done service in empha- 
sizing points of contact between them, points which some writers ignore, but he 
has not answered satisfactorily many questions which demand reply before we 
can say that our problem is solved. The book is marred by occasional arrogance 
and by something that smacks of special pleading. 

The next volume is by the well-known Lady Margaret professor of divinity 
of Oxford, Canon Sanday. It is written in the charming spirit which we note in 
all his works. The book consists of eight lectures delivered on the Morse founda- 
tion in Union Theological Seminary, New York, in 1904. A survey of recent 
literature makes the readers familiar with a number of leading scholars who 
represent the conservative, mediating, and radical attitudes on the authenticity 
and apostolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel. In the course of this survey, 
Mr. Sanday gives hints of his own reaction to these views, and comments on 
the methods of criticism used by some. 

A following lecture develops this last point, and the writer protests against a 
criticism which starts with, and is dominated by, certain assumptions which in 
reality constitute a grave suspicion of the document to be examined before such 
examination has been made, if they do not entirely prejudge the question. Some 
examples of precipitate criticism—the case of the Ignatian epistles is one—are cited 
as caveats against a too-impulsive verdict. It is alleged that the attempt to 
minimize the testimony of Irenaeus on the ground that he is merely repeating 
Polycarp or Papias is mistaken criticism, as is also the tendency to lay undue 
emphasis on the abnormal. Such a tendency is evidenced by the importance 
attached to the Alogi. All of which is salutary admonition. 

Proceeding to the discussion of his theme the writer adduces what he calls 


’ the oldest solution of the problem of the Fourth Gospel. It is the passage from 


Clement of Alexandria which states that John wrote the Gospel at the instance of 
his disciples in order to set forth the spiritual side of the activity and person of 
Jesus. Eusebius also is quoted, and in their testimony Mr. Sanday finds all the 
essential points. These are, in brief, that John the apostle, son of Zebedee, with 
full knowledge of the other three Gospels and with partial approval of them, near 
the end of his life undertook to write a Gospel, not a biography. The author 
insists upon this last statement, and points out that the phrase “spiritual Gospel” 
well describes it. 

From the Gospel itself one may deduce that the author is an eyewitness of 
the life of Christ, because the passages which make a direct claim of his being 
such, including chap. 21, cannot be set aside. The testimony of these passages 
is strengthened by a number of others in which the author of the Gospel seems to 
write from the standpoint of the inner circle of the companions of Jesus, and 
by still others in which he shows how the impressions of an earlier time were 
corrected by later reflection and experience. The question as to the identity of 
this eyewitness is not an easy one. The ambiguous way in which the author 
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refers to himself, his evident acquaintance in high circles in Jerusalem, the patristic 
references to John the presbyter, and the tradition that both sons of Zebedee 
early met a martyr’s death, combine to raise difficulties. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, Mr. Sanday is inclined to favor the apostolic John as the person who wrote 
the Gospel. He does not insist on this matter so strongly as he does on the 
autoptic character of the Gospel. 

In a chapter bearing the promising but eventually disappointing title, “The 
Pragmatism of the Gospel,” the writer dwells at length on the feature of accu- 
mulation of precise detail which marks the Gospel. He considers that there is 
abundant evidence of this character, and that its cumulative force in arguing 
that the writer must have had exact knowledge of the geography of the scenes, 
of the customs, hopes, and beliefs of the Jews, that he must have lived through 
the scenes which he describes so vividly cannot be ignored. He must have been 
an eyewitness. 

Under the caption, “The Character of the Narrative,” the author considers 
the discrepancies between this Gospel and the synoptists and feels that in any 
_ attempted harmonization the Fourth Gospel must be accepted as the standard 
and the first three corrected to conformity. The differences between the dis- 
courses ascribed to Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels and those in the Fourth Gospel 
have long constituted a serious difficulty. Mr. Sanday does not deny the differ- 
ence, but claims that Jesus must surely have used the dialogue, and thus the 
Fourth Gospel preserves for us a method of his teaching practically ignored by 
the synoptists. But he is compelled to admit that they are an inextricable 
blending of fact and interpretation. The miracles of the Gospel always start 
from facts which had come under the author’s own observation. So in the very 
differences between it and the others in the matter of the heightened form of the 
supernatural we find evidence of the autoptic and apostolic authorship. The 
authoritative note is everywhere heard and is justified. 

The philosophical presuppositions of the Logos doctrine do not form a serious 
objection to the Jewish descent of the author. Contact between him and the 
Hellenistic speculation need not have been more than atmospheric. In any case 
the relationship of the prologue to the Gospel is not vital. The Christology of 
the Fourth Gospel is not so different as some have imagined. It has its essential 
points in common with Paul and the synoptists, but it cannot be said that the 
writer of the Fourth Gospel borrowed his theology from Paul. 

The internal evidence all points in one direction. The author of the Gospel 
was an eyewitness, either an apostle or an apostolic man. The Gospel is a first- 
hand authority. These conclusions are supported by the external evidence 
which is clear from the last quarter of the second century. Earlier evidence is 
scanty and more or less vague, but it tends, in the main, in the same direction. 

This volume, like the previous one, comes out with an exceedingly high 
estimate of the character and authority of the Fourth Gospel. It does not ignore 
the difficulties and differences—it cannot—but it maintains the high position of 
the Fourth Gospel at the expense of the earlier Synoptic Gospels. It is another 
testimony to the difference between them. Dr. Sanday writes with his accustomed 
charm. His critical acumen and broad scholarship are often in evidence. The 
character of the volume possibly precluded detailed examination of evidence and 
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extended argument. Be that as it may, the fact remains that he has not thor- 
oughly discussed all the testimony nor faced all the factors of the problem. One 
wonders whether the venerable author is not at times hampered in reaching 
critical conclusions by theological inheritance. He has given us a strong, but 
not quite impartial, presentation of the traditional side of the question. 

We turn now to two volumes which look at the.matter from another angle. 
B. W. Bacon’s The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate is a large and notable 
contribution to the literature of the problem. It is not an easy volume to read, 
possibly because of the way in which it came to be. It grew out of articles con- 
tributed by the author over a period of ten years to “‘technical and semi-technical 
journals.” If some matters had not been pursued in such detail, the general 
attitude and central message might have been easier to grasp. 

The external evidence is subjected to a keen analysis, in the course of which 
other authors on the problem are criticized and estimated. The direct and 
indirect internal evidence is likewise carefully examined. The conclusions 
reached are at the opposite pole from those of the two previous authors. Not 
only is John, the son of Zebedee, dismissed as the writer of the Gospel, but it is 
denied to any apostolic man. It is not the work of an eyewitness, and its author- 
ity cannot be assumed where it differs from the Synoptic Gospels. The traditions 
of Irenaeus and the other second-century Fathers are not statements of historical 
fact. John the apostle was one of the early martyrs of the church, suffering at 
the hands of the Jews. Nor was the author John the presbyter. The Gospel is 
anonymous, but the author was a Jew of the Dispersion who had a taste for 
philosophy and who was deeply imbued with Paulinism. The Gospel was written 
at Ephesus shortly after the beginning of the second century, but was revised 
at Rome about 150 A.D. and the appendix (chap. 21) was added. The pur- 
pose of the revision was to give apostolic authorship and authority to the 
Gospel by identifying “the disciple whom Jesus loved’ with John, the son of 
Zebedee. 

The Gospel is a rewriting of gospel tradition transformed by Paulinism and 
reacting from Gnosticism. This explains the difference in tone from much that 
is in the Synoptic Gospels. To quote the author: ‘When we can be satisfied 
to take this Gospel for what it is, the richest, choicest flower of the spiritual life 
of the Pauline churches a half-century after Paul’s death, when we begin to 
study its spiritual lessons against the background of that inward history, a new 
era will begin in the appreciation of this great Gospel.” 

The volume, in not a few respects, is brilliant. Some may think it one-sided, 
and it is true that there is a rather relentless examination of things which many 
thought unassailable. Some of his emphases, however, cannot be ignored in a 
fair understanding of the Gospel. To note one instance only, the re-working of 
Paulinism in an Ephesian environment is exceedingly suggestive as an explanation 
of the type of thought which the Gospel presents. Whatever one may do with 
the author’s conclusions, one will be compelled to admit the scholarship, candor, 
and stimulating quality of the work. It would not be fair to Mr. Bacon if his 
abandonment of many of the traditional positions were allowed to blind the per- 
ception of his readers to his appreciation of the great message and value of the 
Gospel. 
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Our last volume is Ernest F. Scott’s The Fourth Gospel, Iis Purpose and 
Theology. It is one of the best books on the subject. With fine scholarship and 
penetrating insight Mr. Scott examines the Gospel to discover the purpose for 
which it was written and the theological situation in which it arose. 

The gospel writer himself indicates h's general purpose in the last verse of 
the twentieth chapter. He is not atterapting a complete biography, but is 
selecting his material for a definitely avowed religious purpose. It is a work of 
transition. It leads from the Apostolic age to the sub-Apostolic age, for the 
date of its composition is in the first two decades of the second century. It also 
marks a transition in the realm of thought. It is Christianity expressing itself 
in Hellenic categories. It is likewise of the first importance in that it “carries 
over the revelation of Christ from the realm of outward fact to that of inward 
religious experience.” In the fact of this threefold transition—from one age to 
another, from one culture to another, from the outer to the inner sphere—the 
explanation of many differences between this Gospel and the others is found. 
The author is unknown to us, but we can see clearly the chief influences which 
moved him. They are the synoptic narratives, Paulinism, and the Alexandrian 
philosophy. Other phases of Christian doctrine must have exercised influence 
and gnostic speculation has left its impress. 

Certain subordinate purposes, polemical in character, can also be detected. 
The anti-Jewish attitude, the attempt to subordinate John the Baptist to Jesus, 
and opposition to certain heretical teachings are the principal ones. Certain 
ecclesiastical purposes are present; for example, the setting forth of “‘a theology 
which will give adequate and authoritative expression to the common faith.’ 
The striking attitude toward the sacraments is also due to such purposes. A 
fundamental difference between the synoptists and the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel is that, while they reason from the outward actions to the person behind 
them, he judges the work by his theory of the person. The Logos doctrine is 
important for the understanding of the Gospel. Jesus was one with the Logos, 
a pre-existent and divine being. According to Mr. Scott the idea of the Logos 
as describing the person and work of Jesus was not altogether happy, and it is 
fortunate that it was not carried out with strictness and consistency. The 
remaining theological ideas of the Gospel are found to be a combination of the 
theological inheritance and the spiritual experience of the author remodeled by 
Hellenic metaphysics. 

So the Fourth Gospel cannot be understood as an accurate historical state- 
ment about Jesus. It is a reconstruction of the church’s belief, in an earnest 
endeavor to conserve the vital and essential features of it. The author did not 
hesitate to recast freely, but was faithful to the genuine Christian message. He 
saw clearly that the central thing in the Christian religion was the life and charac- 
ter of Jesus, and he sought “to present them to his contemporaries as the eternal 
basis for their faith.” Thus this Gospel is the expression of the mind of the 
church as it tries to meet the needs of a new age and a new environment. But it 
is also the expression of a profound personal religion. 

In his closing pages, as indeed throughout the book, Mr. Scott shows that 
he recognizes the great spiritual values of the book, while he candidly faces the 
problem of its origin and purpose. It cannot be apostolic in origin, yet the 
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author has caught the secret of the Lord and expressed it for countless others. 
Doubtless many will dissent from a number of the writer’s conclusions, yet the 
volume is indispensable to a comprehensive understanding of the problem. Its 
pages contain much of value both to the historical student and to the religious 
seeker. 

The reading of these four volumes will convince the reader that there is not 
yet a consensus of opinion as to the origin of the Fourth Gospel. There are eye- 
witness and apostle, accurate and historical, on the one hand; anonymous or 
non-apostolic author, and theological interpretation for a later age, on the other. 
Each must decide for himself on the basis of the evidence. We are fortunately 
coming rapidly to the understanding that disproof of apostolic origin need not 
impair spiritual value. Certain things are becoming clearer. The Ephesian 
origin, the influence of a new thought-world, the manifest dominance of certain 
purposes in the gospel, are no longer so strenuously opposed by thoughtful men 
as formerly. But complete agreement and possibly the final solution are not 
yet with us. 

Questions for Further Study 


1. The dislocations of the material in the Fourth Gospel. 

2. How far is the value of a Gospel dependent upon the historical information 
about Jesus which it contains? 

3. The influence of practical purposes upon gospel tradition. 
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THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


BY EDGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
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STUDY IV 


JESUS’ FULLER REVELATION OF HIMSELF TO HIS 
DISCIPLES (13:1—17: 26) 


First day.—§ 20. Washing the disciples’ feet: the lesson of humility and service: 
John 13:1-20. Read John 13:1. The controversial tone which has marked the 
central part of the Gospel now gives way to a more intimate and confidential 
intercourse between Jesus and his disciples. Notice that John puts the Last 
Supper, not on the night of the Passover supper, but on the night before. The 
evangelist intends to correct the notion so clearly expressed in Mark 14:12, 16, 18, 
that Jesus’ last meal with the disciples was the Passover supper. Certain touches 
in Mark, indeed (14:2; 15:42), seem to agree with this placing of the Last Supper, 
which, on the one hand, avoids making the Supper an outgrowth or modification 
of the Passover supper, and, on the other, brings the death of Jesus to the time 
at which the Passover’ lambs were being sacrificed throughout the city. Note 
that in 13:1 the contrast between the disciples and the world, so characteristic of 
this Gospel, reappears, as does the supernatural knowledge of Jesus. The verse 
not only gives a very touching picture of the unselfish affection of Jesus for his 
disciples, so that his whole thought in this last night of his life was for them, but 
it suggests the evangelist’s interpretation of his death as endured primarily for 
“his own”; cf. 10:11; 15:13. 

Second day.—Read John 13:2-4. Cf. Matt. 11:27; Philip. 2:6. Notice 
again the emphasis on Jesus’ extraordinary knowledge, and observe that his 
consciousness of his divine nature is the background of the menial act he now 
prepares to perform. 

Third day.—Read John 13:5-11. In countries where sandals were worn, 
which protect only the soles of the feet from the dust, it was the duty of an oriental 
host to offer the guests who came under his roof, water with which to wash their 
feet. It is singular that in John the washing follows the Supper; cf. Luke 7:44. 
The point of the story is of course the extraordinary condescension of Jesus in 
doing this menial service for his disciples. The process of interpretation which 
the memory of the disciples was later to apply to these events is suggested here, 
vs. 7, as above in 12:16. The symbolic character of Jesus’ action is clearly 
brought out in vs. 8: the feet-washing symbolizes the attitude of humble service 
to others. Every follower of Jesus must experience it. Does vs. 10 refer to 
baptism? The thought is that he who has once entered upon the Christian life 
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has need only to renew each day his attitude of humility and service to his 
fellows. Notice the continued emphasis upon the extraordinary knowledge of 
Jesus, vs. 11. 

Fourth day.—Read John 13:12-17. What lesson is drawn here from the 
incident of the feet-washing? How do you interpret vs. 14? Vs. 16: a similar 
saying of Jesus occurs in Matt. 10:24; what is its application here in John? 
Notice the characteristically Greek emphasis of knowledge as a condition of 
“doing,” vs. 17; cf. 8:32. 

Fifth day.—Read John 13:18-20. The supernatural knowledge of Jesus is 
again emphasized. He predicts his betrayal by one of his immediate followers, 
and declares that he does so that when they see his prediction fulfilled they may 
have their belief in him confirmed. Vs. 20 recalls a similar saying of Jesus recorded 
in Matt. 10:40. If they yield to his Spirit and go on his errands, they become 
his actual representatives, sharing his dignity and privilege. 

Sixth day.—§ 21. The prediction of the betrayal; the withdrawal of the betrayer: 
John 13:21-30. Read John 13:21-23. The prediction of the betrayal now 
becomes more specific. The beloved disciple now first appears in the narrative. 
He is mentioned in this way twice in the Gospel (13:23; 19:26), and twice in 
the epilogue (21:7, 20). The Gospel nowhere gives his name, but the use of 
this title for him makes him much more conspicuous than any name could have 
done. Is he the apostle John, or an ideal figure, the typical sympathetic follower 
of insight and devotion, who would have understood Jesus as none of his actual 
followers seems to have done? Or does he unite these two characters ? 

Seventh day.—Read John 13:24-30. The persons at the Supper were reclin- 
ing about the table on long couches, each probably accommodating three persons. 
Jesus would naturally occupy the place of honor at the head of the principal 
couch, and next him at his right reclines the beloved disciple, to whom even 
Peter is subordinated. Jesus designates Judas by handing him a morsel of bread 
which he has first dipped in the common bowl of sauce upon the table. In keeping 
with Jesus’ mastery of every situation he here appears as telling Judas that the 
time has come for the betrayal; cf. 7:30; 8:20. Vs. 29 is further proof that the 
evangelist means that the Passover is still in the future; cf. 13:1. 

Eighth day.—§ 22. The farewell discourses of Jesus: John 13:31-16:33. 
Read John 13:31-35. The departure of Judas leaves Jesus alone with his loyal 
followers, to whom he can speak fully and without reserve, and the great dis- 
course and prayer which form the culmination of the Gospel follow (13:31 
through chap. 17). Jesus speaks of his death, now close at hand, as his glorifi- 
cation; cf. 7:39; 12:16, 23. Love is now declared to be the bond of the spiritual 
fellowship (the church), represented by the little group of disciples gathered 
about the table. Compare with this I John 4:7-21. It is an exalted idea that 
the Christians are to be known not by any rite or outward mark but by the love 
they show to one another, and that the love of Jesus is to be the standard and 
pattern for theirs. Is this a broadening or a narrowing of Jesus’ teaching in 
the earlier gospels? Cf. Matt. 5:43-48. 

Ninth day.—Read John 13:36-38. Notice again the evangelist’s charac- 
teristic emphasis upon Jesus’ supernatural knowledge, vss. 36, 38. Peter does 
not understand Jesus as well as the beloved disciple does. 
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Tenth day.—Read John 14:1-4. Jesus now seeks in these beautiful words to 
comfort his disciples in view of his departure. He goes away to prepare for their 
later coming to the house of many abiding-places, but he will come again to them, 
that they may be with him. The Gospel now begins the skilful modification of 
the early idea of Jesus’ visible return on the clouds of heaven into the coming 
of his spirit into the believer’s heart. 

Eleventh day.—Read John 14:5-7. Jesus has already declared himself to 
be life, in the sense that he introduces men to the higher divine life which is 
eternal, 11:25. The evangelist has described him as the source of truth, 1:17, 
and Jesus has promised the knowledge of the truth to those who abide in his 
word, 8:32. He now declares himself to be life and truth, at the same time 
describing himself as the way by which alone men can come to God. The common 
point of emphasis in these three ways of putting the religious significance of Jesus 
is that only through him can men attain salvation, whether it be conceived as the 
divine life, or as the apprehension of truth, or as finding God. Vs. 7: in what 
sense is it true that Jesus has definitely added to our knowledge of God? Is it 
in simple fact easier to find God and to know him than it was before Jesus lived 
and taught ? 

Twelfth day.—Read John 14:8-11. Notice that the discourse here has some- 
thing of the form of a dialogue; Peter, Thomas, Philip, and Judas (not Iscariot) 
successively question Jesus (13:36; 14:5, 8, 22). “The answer to Philip at the 
supper may be regarded as the central theme of the whole Gospel. . . . . Jesus 
himself is the revelation, and according as men know him, through a living 
fellowship, they attain to the knowledge of God” (Scott). With vs. 10 compare 
7:16 and 8:29: Jesus’ filial dependence upon God is brought out in these verses. 
Vs. 11: faith here is not, as in the earlier Gospels, the condition of Jesus’ 
mighty works, but their result. Yet, as elsewhere in this Gospel, faith based 
on Jesus’ works is inferior to faith inspired by association with him. Is faith 
in this Gospel more like intellectual assent to doctrine than like personal depend- 
ence upon God? That is, is it belief rather than trust ? 

Thirteenth day.—Read John 14:12-14. The departure of Jesus is to lead 
to his return as a spiritual presence in the hearts of his followers, and thus endowed 
they will carry on his work with even greater power. This suggests that the 
wonders of Jesus in this Gospel—feeding multitudes, making water wine, giving 
sight to the blind, raising the dead—may be regarded as symbolic of the later 
spiritual achievements of his followers. This new endowment of Jesus’ presence 
will give the Christians’ prayers the efficacy of Jesus’ own, since he will in effect 
be speaking through them to his Father; cf. 11:42. 

Fourteenth day.—Read John 14:15-21. To those who love and follow Jesus 
he will send another helper, the spirit of truth, who shall abide with them and 
reside in them. It might seem that this being, so objectively spoken of, must be 
someone other than Jesus himself, but this impression is immediately corrected 
by vs. 18: “I come unto you,” and a little later in vs. 21: “I will reveal myself 
unto him.” The promised helper is to be Jesus’ own spiritual presence. This 
promise is made, not only to the disciples present at the Supper, but to anyone 
who afterward should know and follow Jesus’ teaching; cf. 20: 29). 
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Fifteenth day.—Read John 14:22-24. The earlier apocalyptic idea of Jesus’ 
return had represented it as a spectacular event manifest to all the world. But 
the teaching here presented is that the world will not behold the presence of the 
returning Jesus, vs. 17. Judas’ question relates to this difference. Jesus again 
affirms that he and his Father will come and dwell as a permanent inward presence 
in those individual hearts that love him. Others are neither capable nor desirous 
of receiving him, vs. 24. Again, in this verse as in 7:16 and 14:10, Jesus declares 
his filial dependence upon his Father for his message. Luke is the only one of 
the earlier evangelists to mention this Judas among the apostles (Luke 6: 16). 

Sixteenth day.—Read John 14:25-31. It will be seen that the Gospel here 
identifies the coming of the Spirit with the return of Jesus to the world as a spiritual 
presence in the hearts of his followers, describing it variously as the sending of 
the helper or comforter, his own coming unto them, and even the coming of his 
Father and himself to stay with those who love him. This spiritual presence will 
revive and perpetuate Jesus’ teaching, and in the expectation of its speedy coming 
the disciples are urged to tranquillity and peace. Vss. 28, 31 again emphasize 
the subordination of Jesus to his Father, and vs. 29, like 13:19 above, calls atten- 
tion to his power of prediction incident to his supernatural knowledge. 

Seventeenth day.—Read John 15:1-10. This allegory is the nearest approach 
to a parable which the teaching of Jesus in this Gospel contains. Certainly it is 
quite unlike the parables of the earlier Gospels, and it may more properly be 
called an allegory. It teaches the significance of Jesus as the source of life. 
Spiritual fruitfulness is dependent upon vital union with him, and life is viewed 
as a higher kind of existence which can be attained only through mystical union 
with Jesus, the giver of life. 

Eighteenth day.—Read John 15:11-16. The relation of Jesus to his followers 
is here reinterpreted as that of friendship, for he has shared with them his knowl- 
edge of his Father’s will. The Gospel’s habitual emphasis upon knowledge 
reappears here. Jesus’ death is now interpreted as endured, not as in Paul’s 
letters to atone for men’s sins, but for the sake of his friends, to whom it more 
fully reveals his love and whom it binds more closely to him. This recalls the 
figure of the good shepherd laying down his life for the sheep, 10:11; cf. 13:10. 

Nineteenth day.—Read John 15:17-21. The opposition between the church 
and the world again appears. The ancient world, especially in the first and 
second centuries, altogether misunderstood the church and credited Christians 
with cannibalism and other monstrous practices. Before the end of the first 
century the empire had begun to persecute the church. The language of this 
paragraph is colored by these contemporary experiences of the church. How are 
they explained? Notice again the importance of knowledge, 15:21. 

Twentieth day.—Read John 15:22-27. The revelation of Jesus, attested by 
his signs, has opened to men the higher divine life; in rejecting it they convict 
themselves of sin in a far deeper sense than would otherwise have been possible. 
In hating him they have in effect hated God who is revealed inhim. The promised 
helper or comforter is now described, vs. 26, as proceeding from the Father and 
bearing witness to Jesus. Where has this idea of witness to Jesus appeared 
before in this Gospel ? 
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Twenty-first day—Read John 16:1-7. Notice in these verses the atmosphere 
of contemporary persecution, vs. 16, the emphasis upon knowledge, vs. 3, and 
upon Jesus’ power of prediction, vs. 4; cf. 13:19; 14:29. Again, as in 14:12, 16, 
Jesus’ departure must precede the coming of the helper, vs. 7. Jesus speaks now 
of sending the helper, now of coming himself. 

Twenty-second day.—Read John 16:8-15. These verses set forth the influence 
of the Spirit which is to come, upon the world and upon Jesus’ followers. To the 
world it will so vindicate Jesus’ claims that the world will recognize its sin in 
rejecting him, together with his righteousness and the judgment which the world 
has through his presence in it passed upon itself. To Jesus’ followers the helper 
will come as the spirit of truth, enlightening them so that they shall gain larger 
vision of truth and deeper insight into the mind and teaching of Jesus. This 
thought of the progressive development of the Christian consciousness is one of 
the great ideas of this Gospel. What is the basis of condemnation in the judg- 
ment as here stated, vs. 9? What is it in the picture of the judgment given in 
Matt. 25:45? 

Twenty-third day.—Read John 16:16-24. This strangely repeated emphasis 
upon the “little while” that is to intervene between Jesus’ death and his return 
to stay with his disciples is highly significant in John, for it means that Jesus’ 
resurrection is virtually his final return to his disciples as the helper or spirit of 
truth to abide as a spiritual presence in their hearts. The resurrection, the 
coming of the Spirit, and the return of Christ are thus identified in John. Why 
will no one be able to take the disciples’ joy from them, vs. 22? Why will they 
ask Jesus no further question in that coming day? Why will all their prayers in 
his name be answered, vss. 23, 24? 

Twenty-fourth day.—Read John 16:25-28. In contrast with the figurative 
language in which these discourses are cast, the voice of Jesus’ Spirit in the Chris- 
tian consciousness is clear and distinct. With vs. 26 cf. 14:14; 15:7; 16:23. 
Again the great ideas of the love of God and the continued presence of Christ 
are emphasized. 

Twenty-fifth day.—Read John 16:29-33. Where else in this Gospel has this 
thought of the supernatural knowledge of Jesus been expressed? Cf. 1:48; 2:25; 
4:18, 39, etc. Vs. 32 expresses Jesus’ consciousness of God as a sustaining 
presence. Notice again the thought of peace so finely characteristic of this 
Gospel; cf. 14:1, 27. Again, as often before, the little group of disciples rep- 
resenting the church is silhouetted against the dark background of a hostile 
world. But Jesus in his own life has won a moral victory over the world which 
guarantees his ultimate spiritual triumph over it. 

Twenty-sixth day.—§ 23. Jesus’ prayer for his disciples: Jolin 17:1-26. 
Read John 17:1-5. This intercessory prayer marks the culmination of Jesus’ 
work; he now declares it finished. The hour is come. The honoring or glorify- 
ing of the Son describes the approaching death of Jesus in one of its aspects. 
Cf. 13:31. Life is again described in vs. 3 in terms of knowledge. How is this 
knowledge defined? The earlier apocalyptic conception had been that Jesus 
would return on the clouds to do his proper messianic work. What bearing does 
vs. 5 have upon this? 
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Twenty-seventh day.—Read John 17:6-11. The contrast with the world is 
again sharply drawn, vs. 9. With vs. 10 compare 16:15. Does vs. 11 suggest 
that the church is in some sense to take the place of Jesus in the world? Does 
this imply an exalted idea of its dignity and misson? Yet the disciples’ great 
heritage from Jesus was not an institution, but an inward spirit of peace and 
love; cf. 14:27. Notice the emphasis upon the unity of the church; cf. 10:16; 
11:52. This is of course primarily a spiritual unity. Does it also imply anything 
as to the developing organization of the church in the writer’s day, e.g., the 
system of presbyters (or bishops) and deacons that had replaced the primitive 
want of organization? cf. I Cor. 12:28. 

Twenty-eighth day.—Read John 17:12-19. The followers of Jesus, like 
him, enjoy a higher life; they are not of this world, vs. 16. Jesus consecrates 
himself or devotes himself to death that his followers may be the more fully con- 
secrated to God, vs. 19. Does vs. 16 apply to the disciples as the first of those 
who are to guide the church and after them to those who become its later leaders ? 
Cf. 15:27; 20:21. 

Twenty-ninth day.—Read John 17:20-24. These words foreshadow the 
wider Christian circle of the writer’s day, united into one through Jesus’ devotion 
of himself in his death, vss. 20, 21; cf. 10:16; 11:52. Here, as in 10:15, 16, the 
unifying of all that believe is connected with Jesus’ death; cf. vs. 19, above, and 
12:32, 33. The thought that Jesus’ followers are to be with him recalls the 
beautiful expression of the Christian hope in 14:3. Jesus’ death appears in John 
as his release from the limitations of time and place which the incarnation had 
imposed upon him, so that instead of being with one little group of disciples only, 
Jesus by virtue of jis divine nature can after his death be present in the heart of 
each of his followers on earth and also be with those who have passed on into the 
house of many abodes. That is, this Gospel connects the whole influence of the 
Spirit of God in the human heart with the personality of Jesus. 

Thirtieth day.—Read John 17:25-26. In these verses notice the emphasis 
upon knowledge and love. Jesus alone knew God and revealed him. As a 
divine presence he will still communicate this revelation to his followers and thus 
awaken the divine love in their hearts. Cf. I John 4:19. 

What are the leading ideas of this farewell discourse, chaps. 14-16? How 
does it compare with the Sermon on the Mount? Cf. Matt. chaps. 5, 6,7. Is 
it as varied, ethical, and practical? Is it more meditative, mystical, and theo- 
logical? What are the leading thoughts in the intercessory prayer, chap. 17? 
How does it compare with the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. 6:9-13? 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES IN 
THE GOSPEL OF JOHN 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


The chapters which are to form the basis of the study for the present month 
are perhaps better known to Christian people young and old than any other 
portions of the whole Bible. For this reason it is particularly difficult to handle 
them. They have been read so much and so superficially that the task of giving 
them new and more vital content has been rendered difficult. On the other 
hand, if the full meaning of these chapters and a sense of the wealth of assurance 
to the Christians of the first century that they contain can be fully understood 
by the members of the class, the chapters will become to them not only beautiful 
in themselves and comforting to all Christians, but luminous with the experience 
of the Christians who lived so near to the time of Jesus that their Christianity 
was life itself. 

To accomplish this it is necessary to picture vividly the scene, and to seek in 
every way to give reality, not only to the Last Supper, but to the conditions 
under which the Christians were living at the end of the first century. 


FIRST MEETING 


1. Palestine at the end of the first century. 

2. The progress of Christianity during the first century. 

3. Suggestions in this section of the Gospel of John which reflect these 
conditions. 

4. The accounts of the incidents of the Last Supper as found in the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

5. The story as found in John. 

Discussion: In view of these differences what is the particular value of each 
of these accounts to us today? 


SECOND MEETING 


1. The prayers of Jesus as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels. 

2. The great intercessory prayer in chap. 17. 

3. The observance of the Lord’s Supper as a memorial by the Christian 
church since Jesus’ time. 

Discussion: What are the suggestions of the various prayers of Jesus with 
reference to the things for which we should pray and the answer which we may 
expect ? 

QUESTIONS FOR REVIEW 

1. Name some of the peculiar features of the narrative of the Last Supper as 
described by the author of the Gospel of John. 

2. In what connection does the idea of the supernatural nature of Jesus, so 
prevalent in this narrative, appear in this chapter? 

3. What lesson is drawn here from the lesson of the feet-washing, and how 
do you interpret vs. 14? 
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4. Describe the scene and the incidents presented in 13: 24-30. 


5- In the great discourse beginning with 13: 31, what does Jesus declare to be 
the sign by which Christians shall be known? 

6. What strong doctrine of the earliest Christians and of Paul shows modifi- 
cation in 14:1-4? 

7. In view of vs. 6 name some reasons why it is easier to find God now than 
before Jesus lived and taught. 

8. What is the peculiarity in form in the contents of chap. 14? 

9. What is the central teaching of this chapter ? 


10. What is the teaching of Jesus as to the prayers of his followers as pre- 
sented in this chapter ? 


11. Under what conditions is the future presence of God and Jesus in the 
world to continue ? 

12. How closely in this chapter does Jesus identify himself, God, and the 
Holy Spirit ? 

13. What is an allegory ? 

14. Why is that a better name than parable for chap. 15? 

15. What is the lesson of this allegory ? 

16. How does the doctrine of Jesus’ death differ in this Gospel from the 
doctrine of the atonement which has come down to us from Paul ? 

17. How does the author account for the persecutions in the midst of which 
the church of his time then was? 

18. Where has the idea of the witness of Jesus suggested in vss. 26, 27 appeared 
before in this Gospel ? 

19. What are the leading thoughts in Jesus’ prayer ? 

20. These chapters have brought comfort to Christians through all the 


centuries since they were written. Has your study of them made them more or 
less practically helpful to you? Why? 


REFERENCE READINGS 


We repeat titles suggested earlier in the course: A. Worsley, The Fourth 
Gospel and the Synoptists; Sanday, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel; Scott, q 
The Fourth Gospel; Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate; Hastings, a 
Bible Dictionary and the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES FOR MINISTERS: 


The Preaching Task of the Modern Minister 
(Arranged by Professor Theodore G. Soares) 


Cooley, Social Organization. Goodspeed, The Story of the New Testament. 
Coe, he Religion of a Mature Mind. Clarke, Sixty Years with the Bible. . 
U niversity of Chicago Sermons. Soares, The Social Institutions and Ideals of q 
Bousset, Jesus. the Bible. 
Case, The Historicity of Jesus. Walters, Genetics. 
Anderson, The Man of Nazareth. Thomas, Source Book of Social Origins. 
en, The Religious Teaching of Jevons, Comparative Religion. 
Harnack, What Is Christianity? 
mee, The ol of the Gospels. Hermann, Communion with 
me The Old Testament in the Light of Brown, Unity and Missions. 
Ye 


Pr .50 one of these libraries will be sent, transportation charges paid, to any 
United States or Canada. Fifty cents additional is required for the dis- 
ec tg Terms of loan, four months. 
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